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The Divided Reich 


R BYRNES has at last succeeded in getting the problem 

of Germany (but not that of Austria) on to the agenda 

of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Paris. This reconsidera- 
tion of Allied German policy at a very high diplomatic level is 
certainly overdue, for, although much is obscure in the Allies’ 
handling of the German problem, one fact is emerging with 
greater clarity as each month of. occupation goes by. There 
is no united Allied policy for Germany. The Control Commis- 
sion may be able to reach agreement on matters of such 
questionable importance as the removal of all German war 
memorials, ‘but on the major questions of policy there is no 
agreement. Even where a nominal agreement, such as the deci- 
sion on the Level of German Industry, has been. reached on 
paper its execution will probably wait until the Greek Kalends. 
The Level of Industry plan depends on the assumption that 
Germany will be an economic unit, Yet France continues to 
block the centralisation of German administration for political 
reasons, and the recent Russian decision to veto a joint import 
and export programme is only the last of a series of obstacles 
set by Russia in the path of unification. Under these conditions, 
Mr Byrnes has proposed that the Four Powers should reconsider 
the whole policy connected with Potsdam. His advisers have 
told him that the dismantling of industries in the American zone 


for despatch under reparations account will produce com- 
plete chaos unless the economic unity of Germany becomes 
an established fact. The Americans are therefore not prepared 
to continue dismantling until a wider agreement is reached. Mr 
Byrnes proposes instead that the Four Powers should appoint 
special deputies to consider just how much agreement can be 
reached on questions such as the economic unity of Germany 
and the future of its western frontiers. These questions are out- 
side the competence of the Control Commission, but lack of 
answers to them is hamstringing all its work. 

Mr Byrnes’s initiative is long overdue, for the gulf between 
Russian and Western policy has been steadily widening in the 
last nine months. It is not easy to define with any exactness 
Russian policy in Germany, for it is neither constant nor con- 
sistent. Nevertheless, a broad picture is beginning to emerge in 
the Russian zone, and certainly it is only rather remotely related 
to the Potsdam decisions, and bears no relation at all to any effort 
to work out a joint Allied policy. Politically, the Russians now 
appear to be the chief supporters of the idea of a unified, cen- 
tralised Reich. They have not officially stated their outlook, but 
the new Socialist Unity Party in their zone can be taken as their 
mouthpiece. This party is taking the lead in whipping up 
nationalist sentiment and in turning it against any effort to 
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separate the Ruhr and Rhineland from Germany, or even to 
decentralise the structure of Germany on federal lines. Ina 
recent joint statement, all the parties in the Russian zone 
condemned federalism as a solution for the Reich. 

In the economic sphere, Russian policy is a balance, or rather 
a mxture, of destruction and reconstruction. There has been 
a tremendous tramsfer of plamt, machinery and livestock to 
Russia. Much that has beem produced in the factories im the 
Russian zone has also flowed eastwards. Food has been 
exported which might otherwise be helping to maintain the 
ration in the overcrowded and heavily industrialised British 
zone. (Incidentally, the British have had no success in securing 
a joint and uniform food policy for Germany.) On the other 
hand, since the campaign for Socialist-Communist fusion began 
to gather momentum, jan economic policy in their own 
zone appears to have become more moderate. In March, the 
Communist leader, Ulbricht, announced a new policy for 
economic reconstruction in the Eastern zone. He announced 
that 3,800 factories would be released for production for the 
Germans, and promised Russian help in raw materials and 
supplies. Cotton has been brought in to keep the textile factories 
working, and it is even reported that some dismantled plant has 
been restored. The degree of industrial activity has been higher 
in the Russian than in the British zone, and the Communists 
would hardly have devoted May Day to the theme of “ recon- 
struction ”’ if there were no substance to the reports of industrial 
revival. On the other hand, there are now circumstantial reports 
of a new transfer of plant to Russia which began once the fusion 
campaign had ended in success. The truth is probably that 
two different Soviet departments are carrying. out opposite 
policies simultaneously. 


ww 


A Russian policy for Germany, based on political unification 
under Communist leadership and industrial revival with an 
eastward orientation, has this attraction, that it offers the 
Germans a reasonably clearcut picture of the future and of 
the prospects for which they can hope provided they work hard 
and are politically submissive. It bears no relation to the 
Potsdam decisions, nor to the agreement on the Level of Indus- 
try, nor to joint Allied policy ; the Russians may pay lip service 
te all these things—and insist on their enforcement in the 
western zones—but their real policy is completely i ; 
Naturally, it presents a grave challenge to the Western Powers, 
for, if it were successful, it would bring the principles and 
political organisation of the totalitarian East to the frontiers of 
France. Nor is it a challenge that can be evaded by lip service 
to Potsdam and Allied unity or by a vague hope that “ non- 
intervention ” will miraculcusly produce an alternative political 
system to fill the German vacuum. Unhappily, it cannot be 
said that any of the Western Allies seems at the moment either 
disposed or able to meet the challenge. Their policies severally 
tend to be either negative or disastrous. Taken together, they 
cancel each other out. 

British policy is still, as Mr Hynd made it clear in last week’s 
debate, based on the desire to make quadripartite government 
work. The British are anxious to take no step that might 
prejudice unity in Berlin. They accepted the most unacceptable 
Level of Industry Plan for that reason. They have hitherto 
attempted to avoid any positive political policy in their zone— 
for mstance, the introduction of a socialist programme or the 
backing of the Social Democrats—for the same reason. 

Now, however, there is evidence of a more positive approach. 
The British and French Foreign Offices are jointly studying 
a set of proposals put forward by Mr Bevin on the future 
of the Ruhr and the Rhineland. The proposals are not final 
and will, of course, be subject to modification in the course of 
negotiation, but they give a picture of the type of settlement 
the British Government would wish to impose on Germany. 
The proposals are undoubtedly conceived in a hopeful and con- 
structive spirit. Their essence is that Germany, while con- 
umuing to be an economic and customs union, should be de- 
veloped politically as a federation. The British zone would be 
cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck and their hinterland ; a 
Greater Hanover ; and a Ruhr-Rhine province including mosi 
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of Westphalia. This last province would be completely socialise, 
and other nations would have the right to participate in the 
control of its heavy industries. This plan could work in a unite; 
federal Reich. It could equally fit into a West European group. 
ing, if the barrier on the Elbe were not raised. 


The French, on the other hand, have so far shown little sign 
of modifying their original proposal that the Rhineland and ti, 
Ruhr should be separated politically and economically from 

and placed under international control. They aly 
propose the inclusion of an autonomous Saar in the new federal 
Union Frangeise. Meanwhile, im spite of apparent agreement 
at the recent coal conference at Essen, the French are urging 
that at least one million tons of Ruhr coal a month should be 
diverted from German to French use. 


* 


American policy is much more difficult to defire. The 
British and the French at least have Ministers or Commissioners 
responsible for co-ordinating their German policy. No such 
office exists in Washington and it would be difficult to trace 
the real centre of power, whether to the State Department or 
the War Department or the White House or all three at once. 
The forceful presence of General Clay on the Control Commis- 
sion has meant that many decisions are taken in Germany itself 
and that military considerations are overriding. The chief 
military problem of the American authorities in Germany 
is undoubtedly the morale of their occupying forces. The 
problem is so acute that one of the main aims of American 
policy in Germany must be the return of the American soldiers 
to the United States within the shortest possible space of time. 
The holding of early elections in the American zone and the 
quick transfer of political responsibility to German regional 
“ governments ” is an aspect of this need. Another more recent 
move is the American proposal, made public by Mr Byrnes at 
the Paris Conference, of a Four-Power Treaty to ensure German 
disarmament “after the withdrawal of the armies of occupa- 
tion.” This American. desire. for an early withdrawal is natural, 
and in the case of Austria justified and reasonable. Unhappily, 
in the case of Germany, it appears to have had unfortunate 
psychological results. The Americans realise that the present 
state of Germany, and particularly the relations of the occupy- 
ing Powers with each other, are such that an early withdrawal 
is impossible. The sense of frustration engendered by this fact 
seems to be finding vent in a growing suspicion of the inten- 
tions not only of Russia but of Great Britain as well. For some 
time past there has been an under-current of criticism m 
America, particularly among Liberal circles, based on the belief 
that Britain is responsible:for the difficulty of Western relations 
with Russia—a view which the Russians have discreetly fostered 
by directing their diplomatic offensive chiefly again Brita. 
This American criticism goes so far as to accuse the British of 
using Germany as a base for a future war, in the course of which 
the United States would be called in “to save the British 
in Mr Walter Lippmann. ippmann spent a 
in Berlin, as a guest of the American officers of the Contra 
Commission, and since he did not check his information from 
any British source either in Berlin or the British zone, t % 
reasonable to conclude that he is simply quoting the views of 
the American element of the Control Commission. This fact, 
of course, gives real significance to what would otherwise be dis- 
missed as hysterical or malicious journalism. _ 

The American Commissioners apparently believe that the 
British authorities in Germany have kept a large part of the 
German army in being and are building up their zone % 
a base against Russia. In part, this story is a repetition of the 
charges made against Britain last December by Marshal Zhukov 
—and later withdrawn. At that time, the ae wend 
doubtedly being maintained at too high a . St 
months, however, the situation has been revolutionised. To 
day, there are no more than 120,000 Germans in the British zone 
under military discipline, and they are engaged on essential 
Operations such as mi ing or organised in Diensigruppe* 


mine-sweeping , 
te complete the process of demobilisation and assist the 
army im essential tasks. 
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The wider American charge—that Britain is building up :ts 
mone against Russia—has more serious political implications, 
for if this conviction colours American thinking on British 
policy, how will it be possible to produce anything like an agreed 

an for the future of Germany? Every British proposal will be 
received with distrust. Every British effort to raise Germany 
from the rut of economic breakdown will be given a sinister 
interpretation. Hitherto, American policy has been close to 
Britain in so far as the Americans have advocated economic 
unity for Germany, and have in their own zone laid the ground- 
work of a federal Germany by creating three “ States,” Bavaria, 
Wirttemberg and Greater Hesse. But it is not impossible that, 
driven by festering suspicion of British motives, they may move 
towards the French policy of separating the Ruhy and the Rhine- 
nd from Germany. It is perhaps ominous that the Americans 
ave changed their attitude in the last month over the question 
of Ruhr coal. Hitherto, they have accepted the British case for 
retaining a certain percentage of the coal in Germany. Now, 
however, the American Government is reported to be backing 
the French demand that exports to France should be raised to a 
million tons of coal a month. 


* 


Yet it is surely obvious that the three policies of the Western 
Powers do not make a coherent plan. If the new Franco- 
American Entente is to mean a drastic revision of the Ruhr 
coal exports, it is quite possible that by the autumn recon- 
struction in Western Germany—such as it is—will have come 
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to a compiete standstill. If, on the wider diplomatic front, the 
French pian of dismemberment were to be accepted, there would 
be no obstacle left to the triumph of outraged nationalism in 
Germany and hence of German nationalism’s chief exponents, 
the “ Socialist Unity °—that is, Communist—Party. Above all, 
no attempt by Mr Byrnes to secure the reconsideration of the 
Allies’ German policy will make headway unless he has reached 
some measure of agreement with his colleagues on what sort of 
policy he wants. Now that Mr Bevin’s very sensible proposals 
for the future of Germany are under consideration, the right 
policy for the Western Powers is to consider them together, to 
work out their implications, to accept and back them, and, 
on that basis, seek to influence Russian policy in the 
direction of a similar federal approach. Russia will not 
be influenced by confusion or vacuum in Western Germany. 
So far, the political negativism of the Western Powers, 
their long wrangle over the Ruhr and their complete in- 
ability to offer the Germans any hopeful picture for the 
future have given the Russians unexpected—and undeserved 
—advantages in dealing with the political problems of their own 
zone. Unity of purpose among the Western Powers, based upon 
a reasonable and constructive approach to the German problem, 
would not mean “ throwing down the gauntlet” or declaring 
diplomatic war on the Russians. On the contrary, it is the only 
way to coax them back themselves to the paths of political and 
economic sanity. Mr Byrnes has undoubtdely opened up new 
possibilities for a constructive German settlement, but he must 
go much further in defining what that settlement should be if 
this first step is to lead on to a genuine solution. 


Commonwealth Consultation 


ik echoes of Mr Attlee’s statement on the withdrawal of 
British forces from Egypt are still reverberating round 
the Commonwealth. Unfortunately—for British relations with 
the Middle East are a subject of the first importance—it is the 
manner of the Prime Minister’s statement rather than its sub- 
stance that is attracting the greater attention ; it has reopened 
the perennial subject of the mechanism of consultation between 
the United Kingdom and the Dominions. In the main, the 
little flurry of official and unofficial pronouncements in the 
capitals of the Dominions has been due to a misunderstanding. 
Ithas now been made clear that none of the Dominion Govern- 
ments takes exception to the procedure that was followed in 
the Egyptian matter. They were consulted, but they were not 
asked to commit themselves. If Mr Attlee had not made the slip 
of saying that they had agreed to the policy proposed by the 
United Kingdom Government, no more would have been heard 
of the matter. But, as it is, the impression has been given— 
quite wrongly, it would appear—that the Labour Government 
is less concerned than its predecessors to take the Dominions 
into its confidence. - 

In point of fact, the only breach with well-established prece- 
dent appears to be a purely domestic matter. In the attention 
that has been paid to the processes of consultation with the 
Dominions, a remark made by Mr Churchill has largely escaped 
notice. This was that he had been acquainted with the con- 
tents of the Government’s statement of policy only half an hour 
before it was made in Parliament. This is remarkable enough 
by itself ; but there is reason to believe that it does not stand 
dlone and that there is a similar lack of consultation on other 
‘spects of foreign policy. One of the most valuable conven- 
tions of British politics for the past generation or longer has 

that the Leader of the Opposition, especially if he is a 
former Prime Minister, has access to the Foreign Office tele- 
grams and is kept informed of the development of national 
Policy. The peculiar value of this practice is that, without 
obscuring any of the real differences of opinion between the 
parties on foreign affairs, it ensures that they are not aggravated 

Purely factious party quarrels and secures the greatest 
Possible continuity of policy. What happened in the House of 


imons last week is a very good illustration of how quickly 
Sreign affairs can f2ll foul of party politics if the Opposition 1s 


not kept informed. Mr Attlee and Mr Bevin will be making 
a very big mistake if they omit one of the most valuable cour- 
tesies of political life, one of those drops of oil that make 
the British parliamentary system such a smoothly working 
machine. é 

But this is a private, and almost secret, complaint that in- 
evitably looks small alongside the grand topic of imperial 
unity. The British Commonwealth of Nations is full of para- 
doxes and of delicate constitutional nuances ; but few are more 
delicate, or more paradoxical, than those that define the proper 
limits of consultation between free and equal governments. 
Each of the five Governments keeps the others informed of 
what it is doing. In particular, there is a very large daily flow 
of information from London to Ottawa, Canberra, Pretoria and 
Wellington. During the war the Dominions Secretary had a 
daily conference with the High Commissioners, and it may be 
that the abandonment of these daily meetings, though it has 
not affected the flow of cabled information, has played some 
part in creating an atmosphere of some irritation. But second 
only to the sin of not informing the Dominions of what was 
being done and planned in London would be the sin of asking 
them to accept the responsibility for it that would be implied 
in a statement of approval or dissent. This is the point that 
is not always understood. The Dominions must be consulted, 
but they must not be committed—or, more accurately, thev 
must not be committed without full time for their own con- 
stitutional processes to work. 

This explains some of the contradictions that sometimes 
appear between different Dominion voices. It explains, for 
example, how it is possible for the Australian press to com- 
plain that the mechanism of Commonwealth consultation needs 
tightening up while simultaneously the Australian Government 
is (according to report) rejecting even such a mild and non- 
committal measure of consultation as the continuance in peace- 
time of the sub-committee of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
that has been sitting in Canberra during the war. But the 
explanation is not complete. There is some real contradiction 
in the Dominions’ attitude, even if it is not as large as it 
appears. Fundamentally, what the Dominions want is the right 
of veto on United Kingdom policies that they consider dan- 
gerous to themselves. This is felt with particular strength in 
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Australia, which found itself, four years ago, in imminent 
danger of invasion as the consequence of a foreign policy which 
it felt that it had been given little opportunity of shaping. The 
roots of a dangerous situation always stretch a long way back 
in diplomatic history. There was little that the Australians 
could do about the situation in the Pacific (even if they had 
wanted to) by the time it had got to a threatening stage. 
Accordingly, they demand to be in on the origins of foreign 
policy. But on the other hand, they are not yet quite ready tc 
bear all the obligations, actual and potential, military and poli- 
tical, that go with the making of foreign policy ; those they 
would far rather leave in the hands of London. Dominion 
status may be said to have originated with the principle of 
“no taxation without representation ” ; it is now getting near 
the point of “ representation without taxation.” And the atti- 
tude of the Dominions varies from time to time according as 
the emphasis of the moment is on their desire for representa- 
tion or on their fear of being committed by a central imperial 
body, in which the United Kingdom would necessarily carry the 
greatest weight. 

The paradoxes to which this gives rise are seen in their 
extreme form in Canada. No Dominion Government, through- 
out the war, has been uniformly more helpful, generous and 
‘sympathetic to the needs of the mother country—an_ attitude 
which has reached its climax in the large loan of Canadian 
dollars which passed through the Ottawa Parliament last week. 
But no Dominion is readier to fly into a fury at the slightest 
suggestion of concerted Commonwealth policies. This has been 
demonstrated again and again. When Lord Halifax made, in 
a speech at Toronto in January, 1944, what seemed in London 
to be very tentative and moderate suggestions for a development 
of the machinery of consultation and decision among the Com- 
monwealth countries, he was denounced with bell, book and 
candle as if he were guilty of major sin, and report has it that 
Mr Mackenzie King very nearly called a General Election to 
register disapproval of the idea. The Canadian disavowal of any 
part in the British Government’s Egyptian decision last week was 
couched in terms of such unnecessary emphasis that a special 
explanatory statement issued a week later has not been able to 
remove the impression of irritation. And it may not be wholly 
by accident that urgent affairs kept Mr King in Ottawa until this 
week, after the other Dominion Prime Ministers had left London 
it is apparently more important to the Canadian Prime Minister 
to convince the United States of his North Americanism than 
to convince the United Kingdom of his affection for the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. What is seen at its strongest in 
Canada can be observed in varying degrees in all the Dominions. 
The desire to sit in on the game of world politics struggles 
against the determination not to gain entry as part of the United 
Kingdom’s suite—and whenever the contradiction comes to the 
surface of Dominion politics it is made clear that the latter 
emotion is the stronger. 


Turkish Dilemma 


WEEK ago—on May 1oth—President Inénii summoned 

an extraordinary congress of the Republican People’s Party, 

the Government party that has run Turkey for twenty-two 
years. He announced to it some changes in the party pro- 
gramme, or in other words, in the Turkish government’s inten- 
tions. The most important, from the immediate political 
standpoint, was that elections, both municipa! and national, will 
be held within the next few months instead of next year. The 
former will begin this month and the latter will be advanced to 
September, 1946, from an unspecified date in 1947. He also 
announced the introduction of direct and universal suffrage in 
order to ensure closer contact between the voter and his repre- 
sentative ; he proposed the reduction of his own term of office 
as head of the party from life tenure to one of only four years, 
and he stated that the law of association would be amended in 
order to permit the formation of trade and professional associa- 
tions. In a word, he proposed to slacken the grip of dictatorship. 
Two motives for his action suggest themselves. The first is 
fear of outside pressure upon Turkey, and an anxiety to 
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The attitudes, and the rea.ons for them, are, on the y sentatives 
well understood in London and there is very little des fo" 
force the pace of Commonwealth policy-making. But a0 ORE world 
some questions which will not wait indefinitely for an a oday 
and which require an answer from the Dominions as te pered. 
from the United Kingdom. The question of Egypt and the Russian 
Middle East is pre-eminent among them. Just how vit ,fe™ >" 
their security do the Dominions regard it to maintain the Brisaiia™.2!°" 
military position in Egypt? It is becoming apparent that to gis t 
sO may require very large military and economic resources i wr 
the task should prove to be beyond the strength of the emplate 
United Kingdom alone, would the Dominions prefer to cn ae”! 
tribute to it—in peacetime—or to abandon it? With or withou al" 
additional machinery for consultation, these questions muy poste 
be answered. pmong th 

Another set of questions arises in connection with the Pacif: awe ighten¢ 
Islands, now under British sovereignty or British mandate, op De 
which the United States is demanding exclusive rights. If thie" u 
matter rested with the United Kingdom alone, there might wejfme°O" 
be a disposition to concede the American desire. But Austral imme <4 © 
and New Zealand see the matter differently ; they do not wisi fm—er™™” 
the islands to be ceded for exclusive American bases but prefe: iE exiles 
to make the condition that the United States shall enter ini “™ 
regional arrangements for mutual defence. On paper, this con- ied tha 
tention seems reasonable and praiseworthy. But have all ifm Rus 
implications been thoroughly worked out in the Dominions) Mmme™0U2 
A common defence policy necessarily implies a common foreig: fm“ ™ 
policy, and a common policy in the Pacific would inevitably ki" l 
strongly influenced, if not entirely dictated, by the United State: fmm ™ “his 
—and that means by the United States Navy. Are Australia andjmret=": 
New Zealand really willing to be bound by American decisions? Hf the E 
Are they really willing to concede to the Navy Departmen gmem@ure 
what they have never been willing to concede to Whitehall, with Mme™*Cc?" 
its far greater forbearances? And if a joint Pacific policy cane" 
be worked out between the Southern Dominions and the fmmp’°COW 
United Kingdom, will it commend itself to Canada, or wil fm "¢°P* 






















Canada be a dissentient, as in Pacific civil aviation policy? mp" t 
It will take more than informative telegrams to answer thes - om 
questions. oup 


The British Commonwealth of Nations has hitherto been m=" 
very successful in securing parallel policies with a minimum mr") © 
of formal machinery. And it is certainly true that the paralld wie 
policies are far more important than any lawyer’s formalin i" the 
But there is a difference between the inter-war years and th: ig Use 
period that is now beginning. “ Consultation without commit in ne 
ment” is an adequate formula when the senior partner has the igp°°0.0° 
strength and the self-confidence to act for the others and leav: Ai 
them to judge how far they will join in bearing the burdens yr!" 


But in an age when liabilities have to be more carefully matche! Hi’ 1 we 
to resources, it may be a dangerous dilution of the decidiny ' _e 
power to leave so large a part of the resources undefined ani a “C “ 
uncommitted. : 4 chi 


strengthen the foundations of his government in order the bett: 
to withstand it. The second is anxiety to curb a growing volume 
of criticism inside Turkey, and, by himself instituting som™ 
reforms, to keep a step ahead of his critics. On account of both 
home and foreign policy he needs a manifestation of popult 
support for his government. 

Anxiety about outside pressure is probably the stronger a 
the two incentives. In one form or another this pressure b 
weighed heavily upon Turkey over at least seven years. It hs 
called for the maintenance of a complete state of mobilisati™ 
not only during the war, but since the armistice, and has, the 
fore, the gravest repercussions upon Turkish economics ® 
finance. During the war years, it was not economically % 
serious a drawback as it is now. As a neutral possess he 
desirable and vulnerable strategic sites on the Straits and 10" ia 
Aegean, Turkey was in constant anxiety about the poe? | 
of invasion by Germany. But the financial liabilities which | 
fear entailed were offset by an economic heyday. All exp* ii 
could be sold to the highest bidder. German buyers and repre 
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eatatives of the UKCC—the official British purchasing Com- 
ssion—competed at prices as much as 100 per cent in excess 
y world levels. Turkey also profited under Lend-Lease. 
yday this counter-balance of liabilities and assets has 
ered. The liability is still there. Owing to intermittent 
Russian pressure, now for alteration of the regime in the 
ktraits, now for alteration of Turkey’s Eastern frontier, now 
ot alteration of the “undemocratic” nature of the Turkish 
sme, the Government has felt that mobilisation must be 
maintained. The lulls during which it might have con- 
emplated a lessening of “emergency” precautions are 
wariably broken by a frésh blast of invective from 
Moscow radio. The Azerbaijan affair, seething on Turkey’s 
fesolate and thinly held eastern frontier, and creating unrest 
hmong the Kurds in Eastern Anatolia as well as in Persia, has 
ightened the sensation of danger. 

That the fear is not wholly unjustified is certain. Even 
fore the end of the war tension had grown up between 
Moscow and Ankara. The main reason for it was Russian fear 
mused by the presence in Eastern Anatolia of battalions of 
eman spies, and Russian resentment at the presence in Turkey 
f exiles only hoping for the disintegration of the Soviet Unicn. 
his tension came to a head in March, 1945, when Russia indi- 
ated that under present conditions it was not prepared to renew 
he Russo-Turkish Treaty of Friendship. Shortly after this 
nnouncement, Mr Molotov passed on to the Turkish ambas- 
ador in Moscow, Mr Selim Sarper, the terms upon which the 
Soviet Union would be prepared to enter into a new treaty. 
he chief of them were (i) the revision of the Montreux Con- 
ention, (ii) Russian bases on the Dardanelles, and (iii) the return 
¥f the Eastern provinces of Kars, Ardahan and Artvin. Not 
wmnaturally, the Turkish Government found the terms quite 
macceptable and the Treaty of Friendship lapsed. Since then, 
Armenian Christians the world over have been mustered by 
oscow to demand the cession of Turkish Armenia to the 
independent” Armenian republic which forms part of the 
Soviet Union, and Georgian professors have expounded their 
iews on Georgian rights to expansion. These démarches, 
wupled with the attacks on Turkish dignitaries and institutions 
hunched by Moscow radio, are all part of the pattern of Russia’s 
policy of cushioning the oil fields on its southern frontier with 
erritories that will serve as shock absorbers, and of ensuring 
hat there are “ friendly and democratic” governments in ali 
untries bordering on the Soviet Union. 

In reaction to this pressure, a Turkish army of nearly 
1,000,000 men remained under arms at the heavy cost to 
lhe Turkish taxpayer of some £T500,000,000 per year ({/95 
million sterling) or about half the total national budget. But 
hs expensive procedure is ruining the country, for its costs are 
no longer offset by the Lend-Lease and the roaring export trade 
bf the war years. On the contrary, Turkey finds today not only 
at its pre-war markets, which lay mainly in Central Europe 
nd chiefly in Germany, no longer exist, but also that the res* 
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of the world is no longer interested in buying Turkish goods 
at the prices to which the Turkish internal economy had become 
accustomed. 

Turkey’s economy generally is therefore in a grave position. 
On the one hand, the country is in great need of goods such as 
vehicles for transport, pharmaceutical products, and machinery 
and possesses very limited holdings of foreign exchange ; on 
the other, it finds the high prices that it is demanding for its 
exports attract next to no purchasers. Again, the maintenance 
of so large an army has resulted in a substantial labour shortage, 
and a consequent rise in wages and taxation generally. Simul- 
taneously, shortage of transport has led to greatly increased 
transport charges, while revenue from import duties has fallen 
off. So export prices remain high. The vicious circle is com- 
plete. 

_ This strain on the nation’s economic life has reacted upon 
its internal political structure. There is an ever growing volume 
of public discontent in the country. So much is this so that 
the economic and political panorama here described suggests 
that Russia’s present purpose is, by keeping Turkey mobilised, 
to ruin its present government economically and therefore 
politically. Russia has a Trojan horse. The question that con- 
front President Inénii is: “ Can the present Turkish Govern- 
ment hew down its wooden frame before the moment is ripe for 
Moscow to open its side and deploy the men and ideas that lie 
within? ” 

* 


Hence the President’s anxiety over internal affairs. Hence his 
current move to keep one jump ahead of his critics—of the 
official as well as the unofficial opposition. This opposition can 
be divided into two classes. One part, which has his sanction, 
is little more than an offshoot of the People’s Party. It is called 
the Democratic Party, is led by a former Minister of National 
Economy, M. Celal Bayar, and has a programme differing little 
from that of the Government. It began in dissidence (its 
founder members were the deputies expelled from the People’s 
Party last winter because they maintained that the full re- 
publican constitution could be applied forthwith), and it enjoys 
the backing of some well-known liberals and independents as 
well as of many educated young people who have been denied 
promotion because they would not be “ yes” men. But it has 
as yet shown little tendency to strike out on bold lines. It has 
none of the panache which distinguished the one earlier ex- 
periment in “ permitted ” opposition—that of Mr Fethi Okyar 
which, after a short but glorious life, was so hastily snuffed out 
in 1930. Perhaps it is engaged in striking some firmer roots than 
did its predecessor. Even during the elections, it is going to 
be difficult to tell how great is its importance. For out of chagrin 
that the dates of these have been advanced, and out of a belief 
that this move was designed to deprive it of the time it needs 
in order to get under way, it has refused to take part in them 
unless the dates originally fixed are maintained. 
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The second opposition group, which consists of those who 
advocate trimming Turkey's sails to the wind and being accom- 
modating towards Russia, has had short shrift from the govern- 
ment. Despite promises of greater freedom of the Press, its 
newspapers have been put out of action, first, by mioting 
“ patriots,” who, on December 4th last, burnt their offices and 
presses with an ease that could not possibly have been com- 
passed had the police had instructions to stop them, and later 
by the arrest of the editor of Tan, Mr. Esmer, and his very pro- 
Russian wife, by their detention for some time without trial 
and by their sentence to a year’s imprisonment for having 
“ humiliated the honour ” of the government. 

It remains to be seen, therefore, whether from the political 
standpoint the government can this summer recover some of 
the ground it has lost. There is much leeway to be made up, 
particularly among the non-Turkish element of the population— 
Armenians, Kurds, Jews and others—against whom it has of 
recent years foolishly exercised considerable discrimination, par- 
ticulary in matters of taxation. 

On the economic side, there are some obvious steps which it 
could take to strengthen its position and recover popularity. The 
first is demobilisation. It is fantastic that a small state should 
.—after the experiences of the war years—continue to imagine 
that it is worth while standing by in order to contain the army of 
a Great Power at its frontiers. In the event of attack by Russia, 
the traditional method of defence for which Turkey is at present 
prepared could not fail to end in swift catastrophe. A moun- 
tainous country like Turkey, which does not possess anti-aircraft 
defences on a scale adequate to defend large troop concen- 
trations, should rely on organised guerilla formations placed in 
depth at strategic points in order to hinder the advance of supply 
columns. Such defence could be carried out with about one- 
third of the men at present under arms. Demobilisation, which 
‘ would not, therefore, entail weakening the country’s defences, 
would be the most effective possible step towards restoring the 
nation’s economy. 

Yet other steps could be taken to restore the flow of Turkey’s 
international trade. For instance, some of the present artificial 
barriers to trading should be removed. 

A new Turkey, strong enough to withstand disintegration 
and external Russian pressure, cannot be built in a day. But 
its achievement is not beyond the bounds of possibility if 
President Inénii plays his cards with greater understanding of 
the opposition—both political and racial—than he has shown 


NOTES OF 


In retrospect the abortive Paris Conference of Foreign 
Ministers very accurately reflected the present relations between 
the Great Powers. On the one hand, suspicion has grown to such 
a pitch that no single issue could be considered on its merits. On 
the other, the Powers are still desperately anxious to avoid an 
open breach. Nevertheless of the two moods, suspicion was un- 
doubtedly uppermost. At the back of the Ministers’ minds was 
always the question: “Am I sacrificing an essential strategic in- 
terest? Am I losing a potential friend?” In other words, trans- 
fers of territory, disposal of colonies or the size and character of 
reparations were all related to an extraneous consideration—how 
they would affect the Powers in the event of war. The strongest 
of deadlocks centred on Trieste, since the Russians regard it as 
the beleaguered outpost of their South-East European system. 
Russian control of Trieste would, however, be interpreted by 
the Western Powers as a springboard of Russian penetration 
into Western Europe. On this point, neither the Russians nor 
the Western Powers have budged an inch. 


There has been a similar deadlock over the Balkan treaties. 
All American efforts to secure more liberal economic clauses for 
Danubian trading have splintered on Russia’s determination that 
its “security zone” shall be closed to any type of penetration 
from outside. 


Finally, Mr Byrnes’s attempt to bring up the question of a 
settlement for Austria was frustrated for what were again quite 
obviously strategic reasons. The political excuse’ which covers 
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in recent years. Kemal’s handiwork in building his Nation y 
great ; under his guidance Turkey became the admiration 
all ; its success was the mes of many of its neighbours 
would be a tragedy indeed if, owing to the country’s oo, 
strategic position, and to its old-fashioned military metho 
and to its weakened economy and to the virus of totalitarianig 
it should revert to its old role as sick man of Europe. The pati 
is in danger, but, as yet, there is hope for his recovery, 

Under the present “birlik” system a Turkish importg 
who has obtained a licence to import must insure 4 
goods are shipped within four months of the iscye 
such a licence, otherwise the permit expires. Such a o 
dition is quite impracticable to-day with the world shorn 
of shipping and the uncertainty of sailings. Demand for all con 
modity articles is still greatly in excess of supply, and forcig 
exporters are not prepared to try to overcome artificial be 
riers when they can find ready markets in other countries with 
out any of these difficulties. The whole birlik control sho 
be carefully reviewed and any restriction for the free devel 
ment of commercial relations should be removed. 

Another factor to be considered in relation to the free develo 
ment of trade is the exchange rate of the Turkish pound. At pg 
sent, the Turkish pound is pegged at £T5.2 to the £ sterlin 
and a premium of 4o per cent is granted to exports to Brita 
Even so the Turkish pound stands at a level far in excess ofj 
true value. Devaluation to a level more consistent with its core 
worth would result in reducing the price of Turkish export pn 
ducts. The result of revaluation would in the first instan 
result in a further burden on the Turkish consumer, but if 
made exports possible, it would result in a flow of imports a 
a big benefit to the consumer. 

Again, the law whereby foreign companies in Turkey are for 
bidden to export their profits is a further detriment to trade. Th 
Turkish Government, which is badly in need of foreign capi 
in order to develop industry, must realise that such capital will no 
be readily forthcoming unless at least a certain percentage 
profits can be remitted abroad. 

Lastly, the Government should set about developing it 
tourist traffic. Turkey is a country ideally suited to tourist 
a country full of natural beauty, of historical and b:blical in 
terest, with chances of sport such as first-class shooting, sailing 
skiing ; further, it is completely untouched by war. So far 
serious effort has been made to develop this important trade 
but that it can become an important industry is certain. 


THE WEEK 


the maintenance of Soviet troops the length of the Danube 
the stationing of British and American garrisons in North It 
(including Trieste) is the need to maintain lines of communi 
tion with the occupying forces in Austria. The Russians real 
that if they withdrew their forces from Austria and Hungary, th 
would be immediately excluded from dominant influence by 
very strong and in part Right Wing reaction. They cannot, the! 
fore, accept the idea of a general withdrawal from Austria a 
succeeded in blocking its discussion. There is, however, 2 tou 
of irony in their position. Austria without a treaty also provid 
the Western Allies with the excuse for maintaining themsely 
in Trieste, whereas their withdrawal would certainly mean 0 
seizure of the town by the Slovenes. Accordingly, the Russia 
proposed that the Allies should withdraw their troops from 
Trieste. The quid pro quo was, however, only a Russan Wi 
drawal from Bulgaria. This offer was interpreted by Russia’s alli 
as a manceuvre to oust them from Trieste while maintain” 
Soviet forces on the Danube. They rejected the suggestion a 
the deadlock on Austria—occupation forces, lines of commun 
tion and withdrawals—became complete. 


x x * 


The Work Goes On 


Yet it would be untrue to say that manoeuvring for <_ 
position against the possibility of future conflict was aah " 
characteristic of the Paris Conference. Unhappily it was“), 
nant and this fact accounts for the breakdown of the talks. 
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Foreign Ministers were clearly anxious to make some progress 
not to allow the machinery of negotiation to run completely 
oa standstill. When towards the end of last week, the talks 
began to peter out and Mr Byrnes’s suggestion that the unfinished 
jaits should be referred to the full Peace Conference had met 
sith Mr Molotov’s determined opposition, the Foreign Ministers 
gemed to get a second wind and fell again to informal negotia- 
‘jon which, in two days, produced two striking results. On the 
sue of the Italian colonies, Mr. Molotov abandoned the Russian 
aim to trusteeship over Tripolitania and backed the French pro- 
that Italy should be given the trusteeship of its former 
colonies. Mr Bevin at the same time abandoned his proposal of 
an independent Libya and accepted Italian trusteeship for Tripoli- 
ania but asked that, in view of the British pledge to the Senussi, 
the mandate for Cyrenaica should be in British hands. The 
Americans maintained their preference for collective trusteeship. 
it did seem, however, that the wheels of genuine negotiation 
were at last moving. 


At the same time, Mr Byrnes abandoned his earlier opposition 
10 Italian reparations and agreed to consider the Russian claim 
19 $100 million in goods provided the contributions were drawn 
from Italian assets abroad, the capita! equipment of war factories, 
merchant vessels and warships. 


All hopes that these mutual concessions would open a phase 
of genuine negotiation were, however, dashed when Mr Molotov 
refused to consider a British mandate in Cyrenaica or to accept 
warships as suitable material for reparations. ‘They were, he 
maintained, “war booty.” Thereafter, the conference quickly 
returned to a sort of political rigor mortis. Even so, the desire 
of the Foreign Ministers to avoid complete failure reasserted 
iself in the transfer of all the debated paints to the deputies with 
the instruction to narrow if possible the field of disagreement. 
The Foreign Ministers themselves are to meet again on June 
1th, and if sufficient progress can be made on the draft treaties, 
the full Peace Conference will at last be summoned. These few 
gleams of a conciliatory sun gilded the last hours of the Confer- 
ence. It was not successful, but at least it avoided an open 


breach. 
* * * 


The Loan Past the Senate 


The Bill to approve the loan to Britain finally passed the 
Senate last week by a majority of 12, and it has now begun the 
lengthy process of Committee hearings in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The margin of votes in the Senate was respectable. 
But it is perhaps worth noting that it fell far short of the two- 
thirds majority that would have been necessary to ratify a Treaty. 
That does not matter in the present case; but the world is put 
on notice that the Administration’s liberal commercial and finan- 
cial policies do not, in present circumstances, command the large 
majority in the Senate that will be indispensable for such parts 
of them as have to be embodied in treaties. 

There is a disposition both in Washington and in London to 
assume that the vote in the Senate was the loan’s most difficult 
hurdle. That may be so; but it would be very rash to assume 
that all is now over bar the shouting. The House of Representa- 
wes differs from the Senate in two important respects. The 
ust is that it has far stricter rules of procedure, and that there is 
not the risk, which always threatens in the Senate, of a recalcitrant 
minority imposing its will on the majority. This is favourable 
t0 the loan. But the second difference is that every member of 
the House, and only:one-third of the Senators, faces an election 
in November. The House is far closer to public opinion, and 
public opinion, to put it at its mildest, is not enthusiastic for 
the loan. The probability is that it will go through ; but it is 
ta certainty, nor is the margin likely to be wide. 

Nor is it possible to feel very confident about the consistency 
of American economic policy upon which the whole structure of 
the loan and its conditions is, from the British viewpoint, based. 

that, as the years go by, will more and more be seen to be 
the real point. 


* wk * 


Back to Normal ? 


By the end of 1946, eighteen months after the conclusion of 
the war in E pe, employment in Britain should be approaching 
‘ormal conditfons, The process of demobilisation, for the transi- 
tonal period at least, will have been completed, with the size 

the armed forces reduced to 1,200,000 (2$ million less than 
a the end of last year), while the numbers engaged on the pro- 
‘ction of arms and equipment for the Services will be down 


© haifa million. In general, it is expected that the reconversion 
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of industry from a war to a peace basis, so far as manpower is 
concerned, will have been accomplished. 


_ This official forecast may be optimistic and perhaps makes 
insufficient allowance for unforeseen circumstances. For instance, 
although the production of bricks is now reported to be increas- 
ing, the general shortage of building materials may be responsible 
for delays in physical reconversion. Again, a new coal crisis may 
upset all plans for production. But, if all goes according to plan, 
the nation’s manpower should by the end of this year be back 
to about where it was in 1939—with the difference that the total 
number available for work will be slightly larger than at that 
time, even though the proportion engaged on defence and security 
will never be allowed to sink to its pre-war level. 


The table on page 819 shows the trend of employment in the 
first quarter of 1946, compared with 1945 and with the preceding 
war years. The main significance of the table lies in the steadily 
rising total engaged on civilian manufacture and services, which 
in three months’ time should have regained its pre-war level 
and by the end of the year should be 800,000 higher than it was 
before the war. By December, it is estimated, the numbers 
engaged on production for the home civilian and export markets 
will have increased during the year by 1,410,000 and 630,000 re- 
spectively ; an addition of half a million is hoped for in building 
and civil engineering ; and distribution should gain an additional 
300,000. 

It is still not clear, however, that all these forecasts add up 
to a manpower budget which shows how the total manpower 
available is being allocated between all the competing demands 
for it. In particular, it is still not known whether preference is 
being given to the demands for manpower for rebuilding and 
re-equipping industry over demands for manpower for producing 
consumers’ goods, or vice versa. The progressive relaxation of 
labour controls will make any allocation of manpower according 
to a strict economic plan more and more difficult, but at present 
the position still seems to be that every section of the nation’s 
life—in industry, in service, in administration—is demanding and 
receiving a bigger allocation to make good the depletions of the 
war, although the total manpower supply will not be much larger 
than it was in 1939. 


Thus, the year 1947, far from being a year when the Labour 
Government can rest on its oars and reflect on a successful 
achievement of the transition from war to peace, will begin its 
first real testing time. There will probably still be enough pent- 
up demand to maintain full employment and preserve the facade 
of prosperity, at any rate for another twelve months. But the 
seller’s market will by then have long passed its peak, and it will 
be becoming apparent whether the first twelve months of the 
peace have really been, what they are claimed to be, a period of 
co-ordinated economic planning. 


* * * 


Ties with Egypt 


To judge by the volume of public comment and correspond- 
ence upon the Government’s opening gambit in the negotiations 
for a new Anglo-Egyptian treaty, every Briton who saw service in 
the Middle East now feels—as indeed he should do—entitled to 
a view on the Mediterranean question. Admirals and fighter pilots, 
politicians and peers have all taken up their pens, some to con- 
tend that it was “madness to throw away our best card,” others 
in the conviction that to evacuate generously was to strengthen, 
not weaken, the ties that bind Britain to Egypt, and, with them, 
British bargaining power. 

Before the Opposition proceeds further with its argument that 
Britain gave its whole case away before even beginning to nego- 
tiate, it would do well.to ask itself two questions. The first is: 
Was there any elbow room for bargaining? The answer is “no.” 
By maintaining in Egypt for a year after the end of the war in 
Europe, and for three years after the end of the war in Africa, 
forces far in excess of the level jointly and voluntarily agreed 
by both parties in the Treaty of 1936, the successive Governments 
of Mr Churchill and Mr Attlee created in all Egyptian minds a 
conviction that the British word could not be trusted and that, 
if given an inch for a second time, the British would once again 
find some excuse to make it an ell. As a result, the most Anglo- 
phile Egyptians had begun to argue that even the lease of a base 
or bases on the extremities of their deserts could not be tolerated. 


The second question worth asking is: What was the alternative 
to evacuation? What would have been the consequences of trying 
to bargain with a nation in this mood? The answer is: a break- 
down in the talks, necessitating a British decision to remain in 
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the country despite the opposition of its seventeen million inhabi- 
tants, and followed by a British military request for additional 
troops for security purposes, and an Egyptian appeal to the 
United Nations. Such an appeal would undoubtedly have re- 
ceived widespread support from state members, among them not 
only Russia but also the United States. 


The dividend that will accrue to Britain as a result of the 
Government's wise gesture may be some time in maturing. Until 
it does so, the Opposition will doubtless continue its negative 
criticisms ; it cannot offer a positive counter-proposal, for there 
is none that would work, 


* x * 


Referendum in Greece 


The decision of the British and American Governments to 
support the Greek Royalists’ demand for an early plebiscite is not 
very surprising. Having seen a Royalist Government into office, 
believing that it would establish a stable administration, they 
could hardly veto what the Royalist Government thinks fit to do. 
The holding and the outcome of the Referendum are, however, 
in a sense secondary. The real problem is posed by the Greek 
Government itself. It is no use maintaining that it offers a solu- 
tion of the Greek conflict. The Monarchists have shown them- 
selves unable to rally even the moderate men of the Centre, and 
figures of some standing, such as Mr Sofoulis or Mr Sofianopoulis, 
will not be associated with them in any way. Quite apart, there- 
fore, from questions of terror or police rule, the Royalist formula 
does not seem likely to provide stable Government ; and naturally 
it is not possible to set such questions on one side. In the last 
twenty-five years, Monarchist rule in Greece has never been able 
to maintain itself without violence, and there is no reason to 
suppose that it will do so in future. 

There is the equal difficulty that nothing in the economic out- 
look or practice of the Greek Right suggests that it can make a 
successful job of economic reconstruction. On the contrary, it 
has been the unco-operative attitude of the big financial, indus- 
trial and shipping interests in Greece that has undermined the 
various attempts by Unrra and by Greek agencies to restore 
Greece’s economic structure in the last eighteen months, It will 
be recalled that Mr Varvaressos, by no means a radical reformer, 
gave up the task of economic reconstruction on the grounds that 
he was obstructed at every turn by big business. Now that all 
restrictions have been removed, it is very unlikely that the Royalist 
Government will. produce a disciplined and equitable economic 
system. 

It is therefore inevitable that discontent, unrest and open oppo- 
sition will continue in violent forms. So long as British troops 
remain garrisoned in Greece, the British will bear the stigma 
of all the repressive measures which will doubtless be taken 
in the name of “law and order.” But, it will be said, the elections 
and the Referendum, by restoring a constitutional framework to 
Greek life, will make it possible for British troops to be with- 
drawn. In fact, the desire of the British Government to withdraw 
the troops has been the chief incentive in the policy of early 
elections and an early Referendum. Yet it is surely very naive to 
suppose that the withdrawal of British troops from Greece will be 
possible after the Referendum. Would the Greek Left sit down 
quietly under a Royalist Dictatorship? And at the first sign of 
civil disturbance, what would prevent Bulgarian and Jugoslav 
intervention “to defend democracy and the sacred rights of the 
people ”? Unless relations with Russia improve out of all recog- 
nition, it will probably be pavemnery, for the British Government 
to maintain troops in Greece and the unpleasant responsi- 
bility for what happens in that unhappy country for a long time 
to come. 


* * * 
Shifted Front in Persia 
Mr Qavam’s patience and optimism appear inexhaustible. All 


this week he has continued his diploinatic rake’s progress with 
unshakable savoir faire and, although he has by now thrown 
overboard all his diplomatic ballast— the service chiefs, unpopular 
with the Russians, the pro-British politicians and the ban on new 
oil concessions—he is no nearer to recovering Tabriz than he was 
when he took office. The Azerbaijani Home Rule delegation has 
departed without reaching agreement in Teheran. According to 
Mr Pishevari, the Azerbaijani Prime Minister, Mr Qavam refused 
to agree to Azerbaijan appointing its own Governor-General, its 
own Army and Police Commandants, What the Azerbaijan dele- 
gation demanded was complete home rule without any real power 
left with the central government. They also asked that the so- 
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called Statelands in the north should be divided among th 
Peasants. This Mr Qavam also refused. He is himself the ig." 
owner of estates in Northern Persia; the precedent appar 
does not appeal to him. There appears no justification yer. 
see crisis in this development. On the contrary, the whole cabo. 
rate game seems to ryn almost boringly according to established 
form. The Azerbaijanis do not blame Mr Qavam for the bres 
down. They say he was most obliging. The people who stult 
fied his well-intentioned efforts were “the reactionaries wh) still 
remain.” -So the next phase to clear the way to agreement js jp 
establish the kind of Government (without reactionaries) and elec 
the kind of Majlis that will be prepared to accept Mr Qavam's 
advice and the Azerbaijani terms. 

It seems, therefore, that there is no longer any desire to detach 
Azerbaijan from Persia, but to use the home rule movement fo, 
yet another change in the central government and orient this 
entirely away from the British and towards the Soviet Union, The 
talk of war by Tabriz Radio is indicative more of political strategy 
than military danger. And so seven months after the first offic] 
proclamation, Azerbaijan remains strictly autonomous and yp. 
approachable from the south, but presumably in close contac 
with its departed friends across the Soviet border. 

Meanwhile the Azerbaijanis, broadcasting in Turkish, say tha 
having freed themselves it is now “ their duty to free other nations 
suffering under Iranian oppression.” At the same time ther 
are reports of a clash between Kurds and Teheran Governmen 
troops only a few miles from the Iraqi frontier in the Kurdish 
north. It does not look like a clash of large forces, but nevertie- 
less it shows that Mohammed Ghazi, the “ Premier ” of the new 
Kurdish National Government, is in control of an importan 
sector of the frontier less than 100 miles from the Iraq oilfields. 
Reports from Baghdad state that two-thirds of the Iraqi air force, 
four divisions (virtually the entire army) and 7,000 police ar 
watching the Iraqi-Persian frontier to guard against the return of 
the Mulla Mustapha, exiled chief of the Iraqi rebel Kurds, now 
reported to be Commander-in-Chief of the National Kurdish 
Army in Persia. 


* * * 


Minor Government Changes 


Big changes in the Government have been rumoured for 
some time, for Mr Attlee’s team has now been in office for nine 
months—long enough for its strengths and weakness*s to have 
become apparent. Yet the changes announced last week-end 
were small and confined to junior Ministers, Three of these 
have resigned: Mr W. Foster, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power; Mrs Adamson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions; and Mr John Parker, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Dominions. Mrs Adamson ha 
been appointed deputy-chairman of the Assistance Board, but the 
other two resignations appear to have been the result of either 
political or personal disagreement. Mr Foster, a former munc, 
is said to have resigned because the Coal Bill does not gic 
enough influence to the miners in determining future policy ‘0 
coal. It is significant that Mr Shinwell has obtained, for hi 
new Parliamentary Secretary, not a miner but an economist 2 
the person of Mr Hugh Gaitskell, whose omission from th 
Government lists last August caused some surprise. 


The resignation of Mr Parker, Secretary to the Fabian Society, 
is more mysterious. Since it came in the middle of the minor 
storm aroused over whether the Dominions were or were no 
consulted about the withdrawal of British ttoops from Egypt, " 
is tempting to connect the two. Little else has happened, 
ever happens, in the Dominions Office over which there can be 
serious political disagreement. 

Mr Parker’s place and Mrs Adamson’s have been filled by M: 
Bottomley, a trade unionist back-bencher, and Mr Blenkinsop, 
a Junior Whip, respectively, and the appointment of Mr Hannan, 
a back-bencher, to Mr Blenkinsop’s place completes this fits: 
and very minor, Government reshuffle. With so many seniot 
Ministers scattered over the world, Mr Attiee could hardly ae 
made any big changes at the moment. But they are probably 
inevitable in the near future—at least, before he himself a 
on his grand tour of Australia and New Zealand at the end ‘ 
July, by which time the Labour Government will have bet?’ 
year in office. 

* * * ° 


Lords and Commons 


Forty minutes is not a long time in which to debate tr 
issues raised by the Trades Disputes and Trade Uae os 
still less is it long enough to discuss the constitutional relat 
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Mg the 
Larges ME chips betweer. the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament. Yet 
parently MM jhis was exactly the time taken by the House of Lords to dispose 
Yet to of the Committee stage of the Bill and to pass to a discussion 
t clabo. MM chout the Post Office. In Tuesday’s debate, an amendment 
ablished MME moved by Lord Merthyr, with the object of substituting “ con- 
> break. MME isacting-in” to a political fund for “ contracting-out,” was sub- 
> Stulti- ME merged in a discussion of constitutional procedure. Where Mr. 
vho stil MM Clement Davies and his team of Liberals in the Commons had 
Nt is WH cceeded in enforcing a division, Liberal and Conservative peers 
nd cle MMM ike feared to tread. And so Lord Merthyr, who, incidentally, 
Qavam's HE ade the surprising admission that he was in favour of compulsory 
membership of a trade union becoming a condition of employ- 
detach ME ment, was obliged to drop his amendment, because he could 
1ent for ME fad no one, “ not even a teller,” to support it. 
ent this Lord Merthyr raised the whole question of the function of the 
on. The Upper House in his challenging query “Is this House merely 
Strategy HM an assembly for dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s and dropping 
+ official HMM she h’s out of Acts of Parliament, or is it something more?” Lord 
ind un- HM Gwinton and Lord Samuel both made it clear that, in the views 
Contact HI of their parties, whatever their opinions about the merits of the 
Bill—on a straight vote the Merthyr amendment would certainly 
Say that MM nave been carried—it would not only be impolitic, but suicidal, 
nalions HAM for the Lords to oppose the will of the Commons on this issue. 
e there In Lord Samuel’s words, 
Kurds It would immediately give rise to a constitutional crisis, 
‘ bringing into the very forefront of our politics an issue which no 
CVertui- Party at this moment desires to embark upon and in general would 
the new be contrary to the national interest. 
sields In this way the pledge given by Lord Cranborne last summer, 
ir force, Ae Dt the House of Lords would maintain a vigilant eye over 
ne ps kgislation but would not impede the manifest will of the elec- 
eturn of Ma Oe has been reaffirmed. Tuesday’s debate, comic opera as it 
ds. now ME ™4Y have appeared, had a real constitutional significance. It 
Kurdish A osposed of any fears that the defeated Tories would carry the 


” 


batle into “another place” where they have an overwhelming 
majority and must have also dashed the hopes of those who 
would have liked to see a “ showdown ” with the Upper House, 
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Hold-up in India 


It had never been questioned that only by a miracle would 
the Cabinet Mission succeed in its discussions with Indian party 
representatives at Simla. That miracle never came off, though 
it was missed only by a very narrow margin. Congress and the 
Moslem League could not be brought together in agreement, 
and everyone has gone away to await the Mission’s next step. 
This is to be announced concurrently in London and New Delhi 
shortly after The Economist goes to press. 


At the same time the documents of the conference are to be 
made public. As far as can be gathered, these will show that 
the conference only broke down at the last minute. At one 
point the concessions made by each side to a mutually-agreed 
solution seemed to hold out reasonable hopes of success. But in 
the end it proved impossible to get Mr Jinnah to agree to arbitra- 
tion on the few remaining points of difference. One of the chiet 
difficulties concerned the All-India Assembly which would exer- 
cise such legislative powers as were delegated to it by the two 
groups of provinces, and to which the All-India Centre Govern- 
ment, dealing with foreign relations, defence and communications, 
would be responsible. Congress representatives favoured a single 
body ; Mr Jinnah a division of the assembly into its component 
Hindu and Moslem halves. 

The alternatives now facing the Cabinet Mission are none of 
them easy. To begin with, it is committed not to go home until 
a settlement of some sort is reached. That fact alone may well 
have encouraged the Indian representatives in not going all the 
way to meet each other. A second attempt to get agreement 
by the Simla methods, therefore, stands less chance of success 
than did the first. And in the meanwhile, the dangers of delay- 
ing action any longer must be apparent to everyone. Public 
opinion, normally steady in its support of Congress leaders, is 
swinging to a more belligerent Left; the Moslem League is 
encouraged in its militancy with every day that goes by. 

There seems no other course but for the Mission, having heard 
all the arguments and pondered all the difficulties, to offer its 
own compromise draft and to try, at least, to put it into opera- 

















wih Mr Morrison playing the réle of Lloyd George in 1909. tion. If the Mission can produce a scheme which it believes 
French politicians, who are going, through such a crisis over is fair to both sides and which one side will accept—the two 
red for Mam heir own Senate, might do well to read the House of Lords conditions are independent of each other and both are vital— 
for nine Mm Hansard for Tuesday, May 14th. then it should offer to hand over power, on the terms of the 
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scheme it proposes, to the willing party. This would be to put 
India’s future up to an auction of reasonableness. Whether or 
not this process should start with an interim government is a 
question easier to decide in New Delhi than in London. The 
Viceroy is known to favour the idea for practical reasons, and 
Congress would be certain to support it. But it is still a momen- 
tous toss-up whether or not Mr Jinnah would change his mini 
and co-operate in such a government without the guarantee of 
Pakistan. It could be made plain that if he did not do so he 
would be refusing a compromise only to face his Moslem fol- 
lowers with the unpleasant choice of living under a constitution 
made by Congress or of accepting the terrible consequences of 
civil war. Moreover, civil war in India seems inescapable if no 
further progress is made. If it once starts with the British still 
in power there is no chance at all of communal differences being 
settled amicably. It is surely worth trying the only apparent 
alternative, however slim the hope of success. 


* * * 


Germany's Social-Democrats 


Three weeks after the enforced fusion of the Communist 
and Social-Democratic parties in the Russian zone of occupation, 
delegates of the Social-Democratic parties in the three Western 
zones of occupied Germany met in Hanover for the first party 
conference to be held since the end of the war. From May 9th, 
to May 11th, Social-Democrats from Western Germany, with a 
number of delegates representing the still functioning Social- 
Democratic party of the British, American and French sectors 
of Berlin, discussed the foundation, aims, and future political 
activity of social democracy in Germany. Restricted to 
Western Germany, limited by the rules of Military Government 
and without the responsibility which can only come from political 
sovereignty, the conference was nevertheless much more than an 
emotional gathering of old and tried friends who had survived 
the Nazi regime. 


By virtue of his outstanding personality, Dr Schumacher, 
the most outspoken opponent of Socialist-Communist “ fusion,” 
emerged as the leader of the Social-Democrat party in Western 
Germany. In contrast to the exaggerated nationalism of the 
Communists in the Russian zone of occupation, Dr Schumacher 
envisaged a future Socialist Germany as part of a Socialist 
Europe. He said: 


Let us have no more of the nonsensical differentiation between 
eastern Socialism and western Capitali We do not believe that 
the eastern economy is Socialist ; it is a centralised and dictatorial 
system of state capitalism. Nor do we believe that conditions in 
the west are capitalism pure and simple. There is such a thing 
a European Socialism and German Socialism is an essential part 
of it. 


This statement was part of a sensible programme, which shows 
that the Social Democrats’ approach to the future of Germany is 
a reasonable one and could form the basis of collaboration 
between Germany and the other European nations. Dr Schu- 
macher naturally attacked the Potsdam Declaration and declared 
the readiness of his Party to support a programme of reparations. 
His complete denunciation of dismemberment in the West was 
also natural, since the separation of the Ruhr from Germany 
would put an end once and for all to social democracy. In the 
political field he argued convincingly for the need to give German 
parties more political responsibility, and in his criticism both 
of the methods of de-Nazification of the British attempt to 
build up a “non-political” Civil Service, he showed that his 
Party could distinguish genuine and valid criticism from simple 
bad-tempered talk. - 

Nevertheless, there was inevitably 2 certain atmosphere of 
frustration about the Conference. The Social Democrats do not 
carry fr ility in Germany, and all they can do is make 
Government. It was, therefore, 
unavoidable that there should.have been an academic tinge to 
some of their discussions. Moré important was the absence of 
any messages, fraternal or 1 wise, from the other Socialist 
Parties in Europe. This is'surely a gross error. There can be 
no “re-education” without contact, and it was surely grudging 
and unwise to leave the ILP as the only spokesman of British 
Labour. German Socialists have now got about as far as they 
can get without the. outside ing of Military Government and 
of the other Socialist Parties in Europe. Some initiative must 
now be taken by non-German Socialists if: they wish to see 
gensine Socialism in Germany. 
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The New Philippine President 


Brigadier Manuel Roxas will be the first Pres 
Philippines when, on July 4th, they become independent 7) 
voling in the elections seems to have turned ines ; 
the popularity of the rival candidates than on the merits we : 
respective programmes. Originally scheduled for last Nov . 
ber, the elections were then postponed to give the Philj a 
Government the opportunity of purging itself of collabora’ 
before the poll. It so happens that Roxas remained in the falda 
under the Japanese. Osmefia, on the other hand, went i 
exile with President Quezon, whose functions he iid 
on the latter’s death. The postponement of the electina 
immediately raised the question of defining a collaborate 
Osmena suggested that a collaborator was “one taking part a 
the execution of the policy of the enemy,” thus attemptin q 
invalidate Roxas’ candidacy in advance. (It was not aa 
December 18th that Roxas declared his intention of standing 
No definition of collaboration has, however, been reached. But ig 
spite of Roxas’ bad record with his opponents and in spite of thy 
fact that the Hukbahalap (anti-Japanese People’s Army) and the 
peasants’ organisation supported Osmefia, many Filipinos suppo 
Roxas on the grounds that he is more likely to infuse speed anj 
vigour into the rehabilitation of their country. It is also like 
that, in breaking away from the clique that has ruled the Philip 
Pines since 1908, he had considerable support from sections of the 
population previously indifferent to politics. In any case, for thg 
Filipinos—especially on the eve of independence— collabor 
tion” is not likely to have the same connotation as it ha 
Officially and politically in Washington. 

_The new President’s vague programme is to sce “that th 
little fellow gets a square deal.” More specifically he opposes anv 
attempt to “re-examine the question of Philippine independence’ 
and favours the “merciless” prosecution of collaborators. In 
the economic field he seeks to encourage American capital invest 
ment in the Philippines on the same terms as for native capital. 
In other words, he realises that the simultaneous severance of 
both political and economic ties with the United States would 
be disastrous. No doubt, certain American interests—especially 
sugar, tobacco, copra and dairying—have since the passing of the 
Tydings-MacDuffie Act in 1934 been looking forward to the 
end of sheltered Philippine competition immediately the island 
became independent. But politically their Government mus, 
and does, take a longer view. It has accordingly extended 
Import-Export Bank credits, passed the Philippines Rehabil- 
tation Bill, and recently enacted a preferential tariff. In 
his Budget speech, moreover, President Truman categoricalit 
acknowledged responsibility for the Philippines’ future. Ne 
must it be forgotten that on June 30, 1944, President Roosevelt 
Signed an agreement giving the United States the right 
establish air, land, and naval bases in the islands with the “glad 
co-operation” of the Philippine Government both before ind 
after independence. 
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Doctors’ Pay 


_ At last the Spens Committee—an inter-departmental com: 
mittee, composed of four doctors and four laymen, which we 
set up to consider the remuneration of general practitioners 10 ‘ 
national health service—has issued its report.* Its findings wil 
please those doctors opposed to a salaried service, as well as thos 
already working in panel practices, will place Mr Bevan in? 
quandary, and will fill the Treasury with alarm and despondent}. 
The committee was concerned with th: amount of remunerat) 
that a doctor should receive, not with the method of remuneratio?, 
but the two are inter-related, and the committee is satisfied thal 


there is a far greater diversity of ability and effort among gener 


practitioners than admits of remuneration by some single s# 
applicable to all. 


It does not lay down that capitation fees are necessarily the best 
or the only, method of securing differentiation of income accord: 
ing to ability and effort, but it declares that it is a method accert 
able to the majority of the medical profession. In his discussi°™ 
with the profession’s negotiating committee, Mr Bevan is repo! 
to have said that the salary elemenr:in a doctor's remunctait 
would be substantial. During the second reading of the Natio 
Health Service Bill, by which time he presumably knew the Spe 


Committee’s findings, he d himself in favour of rewatd 


expresse 
for zeal and said that the capitation fee would be the main 9 


* “Remuneration of General Practitioners.” Cmd. 6810. 6d. 
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of payment. But the Labour party as a whoie supports a fully 
glaried medical service, and as the matter is left to be settled 
py regulations, it is still not possible to say what the final decision 
on the method of payment will be. 

On the amount of remuneration the Spens Committee 1; 
emphatic that the pre-war incomes of too many general practi- 
tioners were too low. Before 1939, the proportion of doctors in 
their forties who had a net income—that is, a gross income less 
professional expenses allowed for income tax—of below £700 was 
29 per cent. The proportion with a net income of £700-£1,000 
was 22.§ per cent. At the other end of the scale, 10 per cent had 
net incomes of £1,600-£2,000, and 9 per cent were earning over 
{2,000. The committee proposes that the remuneration of general 
practitioners should be such that approximately half of those ir 
their forties should receive net incomes of £1,300 or over, and 
about three-quarters net incomes of over £1,000. Younger and 
older doctors should receive roughly the same remuneration if 
they are doing an equal amount of work. These proposals, the 
committee estimates, could be put into effect if the capitation 
fee per patient using the national health service were 15s. 6d. ; of 
this 6d. would cover the cost of supervision fees for selected abl: 
practitioners asked to take on young assistants and also the cost 
of special remuneration to doctors serving in unattractive areas. 

* 


All the committee’s recommendations, it should be emphasised, 
are expressed in terms of the 1939 value of money. Thus, a 
capitation fee of 15s. 6d. in 1939 wonld be roughly equal to 
23s 3d. at today’s prices. Multiplied by 45,000,000 patients, this 
would give a total cost of about £52 millions for general prac- 
tioners’ (pay alone, whereas the estimate given in the Financial 
Memorandum to the Health Service Bill of the whole of the cost 
of the general medical services, including the general practitioner, 
pharmaceutical, dental and supplementary ophthalmic services, 
was only £45 millions. 


* * x 


The Level of Salaries 


Yet if the Spens Committee has erred on the side of 
generosity it has erred in the right direction. In framing its recom- 
mendations, it seems to have had in mind three objectives: the 
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need to maintain the status of medicine against that of other pro- 
fessions and careers ; the need to maintain the status of the general 
practitioner against that of the specialist ; and the need to main- 
tain the attractions of a publicly organised health service against 
those of private practice. 

From the point of view of the success of the new health service, 
the last is perhaps the most important. Panel practice is at present 
grossly underpaid, and much of the opposition of the British 
Medical Association to Mr Bevan’s Bill may well be due to the 
parsimonious attitude of the Ministry of Health in all the negotia- 
tions for an increase in the capitation fee—which is now Ios. 6d., 
compared with 9s. before the war. In 1937 it was estimated that 
on the average each panel patient received just over five items of 
service from his doctor in a year. Thus, the doctor received less 
than 2s. for each item of service, whereas his remuneration from 
each service to a private patient might vary from, say, 58. to 
10s. 6d. It was stated in evidence to the Spens Committee that 
when income derived from panel patients was one-third of a 
doctor’s total, the work involved took two-thirds of his time. If 
the attention given to private and public patients under the new 
scheme is to be levelled up, so too must be the rates of remunera- 
tion. 

The committee’s second objective is also important, for one of 
the chief dangers of the new health service is that it might under- 
mine general practice, which has already been losing ground to 
specialism for some time past. With free hospital and specialist 
facilities available to all, there is a real danger that a general practi- 
tioner may become nothing but a channel between the patient 
and the specialist, particularly if a specialist’s life is such as to 
attract the more able doctors. 


Of more general interest is the comparative level of salaries in 
the medical and other professions. That medicine should rank 
higher than, say, teaching or the civil service is inevitable in view 
of the long period of training involved, the nature of the work 
with its long hours of duty and high degree of individual responsi- 
biliry, and the doctor’s shorter expectation of life. Moreover, the 
committee’s recommendations are based on the assumption that 
provision against old age, illness and early death will have to be 
undertaken by the doctor himself. But there is no doubt that if 
these recommendations are adopted, there will, as Sir Ernest Fass 
points out in a rider to the report, be a wide gulf between the 
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medical and other professions. The Spens Report should serve 
as a warning of the cost involved for the state if those working in 
its service are paid according to their merits. 


* * » 


Food Talks and Reports 


Mr Morrison’s mission to the United States was expected 
to be completed by Thursday, and he was to follow it up by a 
visit toCanada. His most urgent task is to persuade the Americans 
to adopt whatever measures are needed for their commitments 
to be honoured. (The latest steps taken in America are dis- 
cussed in a Note in the American Survey.) 


Earlier in the week, Mr Hoover reported on his tour of the 
famine areas. He has made the outlook appear less black than 
had been thought, and the earlier werld deficit of eleven million 
tons of cereals has been scaled down in his report to about 3,600,000 
tons between now and the end of September. Without the full 
text of the report it is impossible to judge whether he is now 
painting too rosy a picture. Requirements of importing countries 
total 14,484,000 tons, according to Mr Hoover, and are made up 
as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 
NN is cnerrass eee 8,390,000 Middle East ............ 100,000 
Latin America ......... 1,000,000 Indian Ocean Area ... 2,886,000 
South — and New - Pacific Ocean Area ... 1,910,000 
ees rerse 198,000 


He estimates supplies for the same period at 10,897,000 tons, 
the sources being given as follows: 


Tons. Tons. 
United States ......... 4,220,000 Rest of Western Hemi- 
COE 2 iadencas noes ss 2,300,000 OE seccen x cui + odegs 40,000 
Australia. ........---:..- 992,000 a 75,000 
United Kingdom ... 200,000 NE cae kan ease 195,000 
Argentina ... 2,375,000 Russia (to France) ... 300,000 
SO ho crvecvoak eens 200,000 


Mr Hoover stressed that concentrated effort would be required 
to meet the deficit but he thought additional supplies of about 
1,365,000 tons could be forthcoming. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that this figure includes another 300,000 tons from 
British stocks, which the British Government says are already 
as low as possible. 


Mr Morrison is reported to have said that the outlook of 
Britain and America are “not dissimilar” on the world food 
problem. Pious aspirations and agreement on the need for action 
will not however feed the hungry. Unless Mr Truman and 
Mr Morrison can agtee on a course of action that will really be 
taken, Mr Morrison’s trip to America can hardly be accounted 
successful. 


* * * 


Food at Home 


At least some good comes out of evil. Sir Ben Smith was 
able to announce this week that the cuts im allocations of sugar 
to bakers and brewers, made in order to save cereals, have made 
possible further additions to. the individual ration, Another pound 


#of sugar is to be available for jam-making in the stone-fruit 
* season, and it is hoped that a further temporary addition to the 


preserves ration will be made later in the year. Ice-cream makers 
and the soft drinks industry are to have their allocations of sugar 
increased. 

Another contribution to relieving the food shortage is the 10 
per cent reduction in the consumption of the Services stationed 
at home. This is unlikely to result in a substantial saving, and 
it will still leave the Forces’ rations, as a whole, higher than 
civilians’, but public opinion, as witness the many questions 
asked in Parliament, holds quite rightly that, now the war is 
over, the home Forces should cease to be favoured in food matters 
to the extent that they have been. In fact, however, a greater 
contribution to food supplies is made by demobilisation than 
will be achieved by this new cut in the rations of those remaining 
in the Services. 


One item of news this week does not directly concern the 
supply of food—except indirectly, if it means that shops will 
have to carry slightly larger stocks—but it introduces a new 
flexibility into rationing which will be generally welcomed. In 
the new ration year it will be possible to change registrations for 
rationed goods (except milk) without formality as often as every 
eight weeks. At present this is as near to freedom in shopping as 
can be achieved. It should introduce a healthy note of compe- 
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tition among shopkeepers, and many of the complaints 

against them should largely disappear. Nonetheless, it is a fr¢.. 
dom which the customer may well use sparingly, Particularly 
where good will has been built up with the man behij : 
counter. For it is a commentary on the times that good wil] ; 
a more precious asset for the customer than for the shopkeeper, _ 


x * * 


Higher Appointments 


The Appointments Department of the Ministry of Laboy 
has always tended to be the ugly duckling of the employmen 
exchanges. It has never possessed the authority, influence oy 
prestige of the older-established machinery for placing manyaj 
workers. During the war, employers who sought graduates or 
qualified people to fill administrative posts in industry or com. 
merce were obliged to use the Appointments Department. Now 
that compulsion no longer exists, many of them are somewhat 
chary of using official channels to fill vacancies, for they fee) 
that their requirements would be better met directly by advertise. 
ment or by personal contact. 

This may -be so in a great many cases, but there is no doubt 
that many of the prejudices and criticisms against the Appoint 
ments Department are misplaced. The idea that a Governmen- 
run appointments agency is necessarily inefficient is quite un- 
justified. It would certainly be reasonable for employers to give 
the Department a fair trial, to notify it of their vacancies and 
to see the type of candidate it can supply. The Ministry of 
Labour claims that the Department has now reached a high pitch 
of technical efficiency, that delays in notifying vacancies have been 
reduced to a minimum, and that every effort is made to fit square 
pegs into square holes. The “screening” technique, which has 
been used with success in the Army and in the Ministry’s Bir- 
mingham region, is to be extended to all the Department’s regional 
offices. This technique is based on a classification of occupations, 
together with an analysis of the applicants’ aptitudes, so that 
men can be matched to jobs. 


By the beginning of April, the Appointments artment had 
filled 27,386 of the 50,127 vacancies notified. — not, as 
has sometimes been supposed, cater exclusively for ex-service 
applicants, but will deal with all types of civilian applicants. 
Placing ex-officers both in the lower and higher age groups is, 
however, the Department’s most difficult problem, and of the 
(far too high) total of 21,620 unemployed on its register, 9,690. 
or nearly 50 per cent, are ex-officers. 


Nothing succeeds like success. If the Appointments Depart- 
ment can break down existing prejudices and convince employers 
that it has the right type of men and women to fill their vacancies, 
and can satisfy applicants with good qualifications that it has 
Suitable jobs for them, its machinery will be more extensively 


used ; it will then be able to offer a wider range of posts to larger 
numbers. 


Shorter Notes 


The first passionate reactions to the Palestine Report having 
spent themselves, there has been more time and opportunity for 
sober considerations of its implications. Mr Ernest Bevin 1s 
reported to have discussed American collaboration with Mr 
Byrnes and, according to Washington reports, has made substat- 
tial headway. Mr Bevin, it is understood, restricted his requests 
to American diplomatic and financial assistance; there was 00 
question of calling for American troeps at this stage. Mr Byrnes 
is stated to have agreed that a loan of $20 million should be made 
to the Palestine Government, and that the US would provide 
shipping and other necessary transport for the movement o 
refugees. 


* 


In the evening of May 9th King Victor Emmanuel IJ], having 
abdicated at noon that day, sailed away from Italy a 
the uncertain futuce of the House of Savoy. He succeeded to the 
throne in 1900 in circumstances auguring well for his reign. The 
popularity gained by his conduct in the 1914 war, however, Wa 
subsequently lost by his discreditable partnership with Mussolin!. 
His son becomes “ Umberto II, King of Italy ”—but not “ by the 
grace of God and the will of the people.” His first act on acce® 
sion was to reaffirm his recent pledge to accept the verdict of tht 
forthcoming referendum on the monarchy. But neither the ol 
King’s tardy abdication nor the new King’s tact is likely to 182 
the squandered assets of their dynasty. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





A National Congress ? 


“Under the rules of the Senate it is doubtful if the Bill can 
be brought to a vote in time to permit Congress to reach a 
decision on the Loan before the end of the present session.”— 
News Item. 


OTHING so forcibly illustrates the United States’ pre- 
N dominance in world politics as the fact that the procedural 
rules of its legislature have become a pivotal point in international 
relations. It is hard to conceive of anything more exclusively 
“domestic,” better entitled to shelter behind the traditicnal ban 
on “interference in internal politics,” than the methods the 
Congress may choose to emplov for the conduct of its business. 
Yet in fact the reform of Congress is a more vital issue for the 
yell-being of the world than the outcome of the mid-term elec- 
tions or the personnel of the American diplomatic corps. For 
ihis reason the Report recently produced by a joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives on the “ Organisation 
of the Congress ” is a document of interest even to British readers 
who will never write a letter to their Congressman or come within 
snifing distance of a party primary. 

The Cominittee was headed by Senator La Follette, who of 
late years has been canalising much of his Progressive zeal 
into the cause of congressional reform, and it had as Secretary 
Mr George Galloway, who previously steered a committee of 
the American Political Science Association which produced a 
notavle report on the same subject. The other members of the 
Committee, however, make no pretence to philosopher-kingship : 
they are a small but representative body of working Congressmen, 
by no means a collective spearhead of reform, procedural or 
otherwise. Indeed it is true to say that in one sense the chief 
interest of the Report lies not in its detailed proposals, which 
do not greatly differ from those that students of Congress have 
been advocating for some time, as in th: promise the Report 
holds out of support from the rank and file of both parties. 

At the heart of all discussion of Congressional reform lies the 
need for making Congress think nationally and not merely 
locally. At the root of all difficulties in translating arguments 
imo action les the fact that the politics that pay—in terms of 
re-election and advancement—are local politics. The La Follette- 
Monroney Report does not contain explicit admissions of any 
such objective or any such obstacle: collective conversions are 
not always best effected by hitching’ the bandwagon to a too 
obvious star. Congress is a patient suffering from an over- 
whelming frustration at the hands of an executive which it can 
abuse, molest, impede, but never properly control. It is to the 
lmstitutional jealousy born of this that the Report most overtly 
addresses itself ; it is in terms of “ strengthening the legislative 
iin” and “ playing a larger part in determining national policy ” 

it its proposals are advanced. But although this results in 
the admixture of a certain amount of congressman’s dross with 
the political theorists’ gold (or should the materials be reversed?) 
the fact remains that. if adopted in toto the recommendations 
Would result in a Congress capable of functioning as a truly 
‘atonal legislature for purposes both domestic and foreign. 

All critics of Congress begin with the Committee system. The 
‘port unhesitatingly recommends sweeping reorganisations here. 
‘would cut down Senate Committees from the present 33 to 16 
wad those of the House from 48 to 18. (Connoisseurs of Con- 
sssional xenophobia need not be alarmed: the continuity and 
‘entity of the Committe2 on Unamerican Activities are carefully 
nantained.) The cuts are effected by consolidating obviously 
‘lated committees, by turning the time-consuming private claims 
wer to the courts and by conferring on the District of Columbia 
he long-delayed right of self-government. This should produce 
’ gteat reduction in overlapping jurisdictions, wasted man-power 
ind diffused responsibility. A corollary to the regrouping of 

¢ professionals is a disbandment of the guerillas, and it is pro- 
posed to substitute for the traditional harassment by special in- 
Vstigating committees a “continuing review and oversight of 

“sslation and agencies” by the appropriate standing committees. 
th in turn, have to be made responsive to the whole of which 
‘y are only a part, and some of the most ingenious details of 

port are those aimed at préventing committees holding up 


or mauling legislation entrusted to them. The keystone to 
this improved arch of committee organisation would properly 
be a committee of committees, or legislative cabinet, which would 
consist of the chairmen of each committee reporting and con- 
sulting on the relationship of parts to the whole. The Report 
stops short of this, but it does recommend formal committees 
of both Chambers “for the determination and expression of 
majority policy and minority policy.” The majority committees 
im turn are to serve as “a formal council to meet regularly with 
the Executive.” This would regularise, probably advantageously, 
relations between Capitol Hill and White House. 

At this point the ugly chad of sectionalism pops its head over 
the wall of national unity and asks, “Wot? No Southern 
chairmanships? ” At various points in a remarkably unanimous 
Report Mr Cox, of Georgia, “regrets that he is unable to join 
in this recommendation.” Mr Cox is the voice of the Southern 
Congressman, who under the Seniority Rule is able to occupy 
all the major chairmanships whenever there is a Democratic 
majority. Significantly, there was a “ lack of agreement ” amongst 
the reformers on ending the Seniority Rule ; significantly, Mr Cox 
opposes the reduction in the number of house committees ; 
significantly, Mr Cox wants no formal policy committees. It is 
easy to see why: each recommendation is a gulf stream melting 
the icebergs of Southern minority control. 

Indeed, all Congressmen like chairmanships, though not all have 
a Southerner’s expectation of them. To atone for its cuts, the 
Committee recommends some offsetting perquisites—an $8,000- 
a-year “ high calibre administrative assistant ” for every Congress- 
man, a “ stenographic pool” to ease the strain on Congressmen’s 
clerical staff ; a rise in salary to $15,000 a year with a tax allow- 
ance for “ duplicated rents ” at Washington and at home. These 
should make the labours of office more tolerable, and Mr Dalton’s 
£1,000-a-year, secretaryless colleagues in the House of Commons 
will eye them with envy. But the real congressional problem is 
that of making electoral defeat less penalising, and political 
courage less costly. Here nothing would be so beneficial as the 
revision of the “ Locality Rule ”—the convention (for it is no 
more) that every Congressman must be a resident of the district 
he represents. But the committee’s terms of reference stopped 
short of that. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of the recommendations are 
those concerning fiscal control, which makes a serious attempt 
to end the detailed itemization of appropriations, the log-rolling 
and the legislation-by-rider which are the present curse of appro- 
priation bills, and to insist on congressional bookkeeping which 
will bring 1evenue and expenditure within the framework of an 
annual budget. This involves a considerable overhaul of the 
existing Appropriations Committees, and it will be surprising if 
these réduits of Senate and House do not offer tough resistance. 
The lobbyists, too, will eye such reform askance; the Com- 
mittee’s proposal to compel lobbyists to “ register” is little more 
than an invitation to the big, bad wolves to show what big teeth 
they have, rather than to have them drawn. 

It is easy to criticise the Report for its: omissions: many of 
them—such as the House Concurrent Resolution which forbade 
discussion of the Senate’s practice of unlimited debate—proceed 
from its restricted terms of reference. But all schemes for 
congressional reform rest ultimately on the ability of House and 
Senate to pull themselves up by their own bootstraps, and the 
difficulties of such constitutional levitation are so great that 
experience suggests the strong advisability of not attempting too 
much at a time. The value of the La Follette-Monroney Report 
is not in the abstract excellence of its recommendations, but in 
its skill in getting the maximum combination of the ideal and 
the practicable. If it is adopted, the work of Congress will be 
both lightened and improved ; the country, the congressmen and 
the President will all be the gainers. It may be, however, that 
local and sectional interests will prove too strong and that the 
old American preference for governing the country the hard 
way will win the day. If so, it will not only be loans to Britain 
that will suffer: the prestige and power of representative institu- 
tions all over the world will share in Congress’s decline. 
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American Notes 
Truce in Coal 


The coal pendulum at last has swung back according to 
pattern. Mr Lewis’s latest demonstration of the importance of 
coal in the nation’s economy is over, and prudently retreating 
before the rising tide of public opinion, he has agreed to a two- 
week truce as “the miner’s contribution to the national economy.” 
Ironically, Mr Lewis, never known for the breadth of his 
international understanding, gave the British loan its last neces- 
sary ounce of momentum, for the Senate was determined to free 
itself for the job of limiting the power of the labour unions—and 
specifically the mine workers—io spring repeated industrial 
crises. The Senate vote was 66 to 9 to take up labour legislation 
early next week, when the nation may be paralysed by a railway 
strike as well unless agreement can be reached in the next few 
days. 

During the truce, coal will be mined “for consumption by 
essential facilities” and the entire output will be subject to 
government control, so that even the steel industry, with its 
“captive” mines, may not receive any immediate relief. Even 
so, coal mined may prove disappointing, for a proportion of the 
miners—put at as much as one-third—has refused to join Mr 
Lewis in “throwing in the towel” and the men are choosing 
instead to take unemployment compensation. Some progress has 
already been made in the negotiations, although there is little 
confidence that the. report President Truman requested will be 
forthcoming this week. Hopes that a final settlement will result 
from this breathing-spell were damped this week by continued 
deadlock over the miners’ demand for a health and welfare fund. 
Before the threat that Congress might make illegal the royalties— 
that is private taxes—that Mr Lewis had suggested to finance the 
fund, he has retreated—but only to suggest a 7 per cent public 
tax on gross payrolls which would amount to $70 million a year. 
This has been flatly rejected by the operators on the grounds 
that it represents “a mew social theory and philosophy which 
must be considered as a national problem.” The need for 
improved conditions and care for the miners is unquestioned ; 
indeed, it is one the gravest counts against 
Lewis’s methods that the resentment they inspire obscures 
the legitimate human claims of the man in the pits. But 
how to finance and administer such a fund without endowing 
Mr Lewis with the vast new powers that control of it would 
represent is a harder nut to crack, although there is some hope 
in the operators’ willingness to consider a much smaller joint 
fund administered by an independent agency like the Red Cross. 
Before the threat that Congress might make illegal the royalties— 
that is, private taxes—that Mr Lewis had suggested to finance 
the fund, he has retreated—but only to suggest a 7 per cent public 
tax on gross payrolls which would amount to $70 million a year, 
rather than the $50 million he originally named. 

As yet there is no knowledge even of the miners’ demands in 
respect of wages and hours. The stabilisation authorities, fight- 
ing for their own official lives, are in a week position to challenge 
effectively any agreement which may emerge, much though they 
would deprecate an increase going beyond the 18} per cent 
“Truman formula” which emerged from the steel strike. A 
firmer stand might be made against increasing the inflationary 
pressures if it were not for the demonstrably inflationary effects 
of the stoppage. The Administration’s hopes that an upsurge of 
production would damp down prices is imperilled in the pits. 
If this dilemma proves to be the straw that breaks the back of 
price control, Mr Lewis will-not mourn. 


* wn * 


Half a Loaf 


It was hardly to be expected that recent Government measures 
or ihe anxiety of the public would be reflected overnight in the 
export figures for food, but the fact that the deficit, instead of 
being made up, yawns even wider each week, has created indigna- 
tion both inside and outside Government circles. The first week 
in May saw no improvement from the half-a-loaf achievements of 
April, when only 582,000 tons of wheat were exported against 
the monthly target of a million. The goals may be reached, but 
hardly by the end of June, and for many that will be too late. 

Many Americans feel that this is frankly shameful, and a 
hundred prominent citizens, led by Mr Lehman, have petitioned 
Mr Truman to take five steps to meet the immediate crisis: to 
double the export of wheat for the three months April. to June, 
to double meat and fat exports by ecpanded slaughtering, to re- 
purchase rice from dealers for export, to treble exports of dairy 
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products, and to re-institute rationing at once b 
coupons in sugar books. 

To raise the targets at a moment when food s 
lagging so painfully would be an empty gesture, but the petit; 
is a symptom of increased public pressure for stronger meas - 
Mr Bowles, who has a fondness for unpopular causes, has \ “~ 
be known that he is considering a return to the rationing of ~ , 
dairy products, and possibly bread towards the end of - 
summer, As so often in the past, however, the wind was a ~ 
taken out of his sails by a denial that rationing was necessary 
by Mr Hoover, backed by all the authority of his world toy: 


At least, however, the lesson of this year’s famine has final; 
been absorbed by the Department of Agriculture. Faced with 
ine possibility that drought may cut next year’s wheat harvest 
below the expected target, the wheat programme for 1946-47 
embodies all the economies into which the Government wn 
forced so slowly this year. At least half of the wheat from 
the 194€ crop must be sold, rather than stored, and of this the 
Government will take one-half until export requirements are me 
The prices of grains have been raised again, finally reversing the 
corn-hog ratio and making it less profitable to turn wheat inj 
meat. Livestock feeding with wheat will be kept down to 1< 
million bushels, or about half of that of the last two years, anc 
industrial uses cut to two million bushels instead of 20 million, 
Domestic consumption of flour will be kept to 85 per cent of 1945 
consumption, a permanent continuance in a milder form of the 
present 25 per cent cut. But this is accompanied by a note of 
warning. In 1945-47 there can be no repetition of this year: 
exports, for there will be no stocks to draw on. 
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Transatlantic Fares Again 


The vexed question of transatlantic airline fares looks like 
boiling up all over again. Some months ago a critical situation 
arose Over the alleged discrimination of the British Government 
against Pan-American Airlines and in favour of other American 
aitlines fiying at rates mearer the expensive fares being asked 
by the British corporation. The affair was smoothed over by 
both sides agreeing to submit the question of fares to the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association whose recommendations, if 
was expected, would automatically be ratified. The New York- 
Paris fare of $375- which was fixed by IATA in March has 
now been disapproved by the Civil Aeronautics Board a 
“ exceeding too greatly” normal operating costs. Without CAB 
licence, none of the three American airlines flying transatlantic 
routes may operate. So far, only Trans-World Airlines has 
actually started a service to Paris, since Paa-American’s attempts 
to do so at $295 were blocked by French refusal of landing nght. 
The situation, therefore, is that the CAB has backed Pan 
American’s claims that other 1ates were unnecessarily high and 
in doing so has challenged the whole validity of the IATA 
machinery. Almost certainly, the whole question of airline fates 
will now have to be thrashed out at the Montreal meeting of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Organisation beginning 
on May 21st. 

It would not be unreasonable to detect in this a reversal of 
CAB policy. When Pan-American first objected to its treat: 
ment by the British and French Governments, the CAB 
advised the airlines to abide by IATA’s decision. Mr lL 
Welch Pogue, the chairman of CAB, has also followed « 
co-operative a policy as could possibly be expected from th 
United States. Mr Pogue, however, is resigning and is to b& 
replaced by Mr James M. Landis. Mr Landis is an air lawyt: 
from Harvard, originally one of the early New Deal admunistl- 
tors. His record as US Minister in Cairo during the war bs 
led observers to anticipate a more aggressive policy from te 
CAB and one more closely directed from the State Department 
and the Department of Commerce. In part, this change may 
reflect American fears that British development of jet engin 
puts a possible limit on the period of American superionty ™ 
air transport and therefore every advantage should be taken of 
it so long as it lasts. If, however, this policy should place the 
United States in open opposition to international organisatio™ 
the question of transatlantic air fares would become of maj 
importance in international relations. 


* * * 


Primary Magnets 


The primaries have begun, and for the next six months the 
attentions of Congressmen will be increas;ngly turned back home 
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Vores in Washington will be cast with even greater thought than 
gsusl cf their immediate repercussions. After the middle of July, 
; is not even expected that quorums will be available in Washing- 
oq for national business, and plans for adjournment then are 
peng made. In pracuce, then, there is a two-month limit on such 
“must” legislation as the draft, price control, atomic energy and 
ye British loan. It is of some interest that Congressmen who 
sed the Easter recess to look into their constituents’ views, report 

, almost universal hostility to the loan, violent differences of 
‘paion on price control, and almost no interest in the future 

conscription whatever. 

The great question which almost every Congressman would 
his «9 have answered is how effective the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO is likely to be in these off-year elections. Will 
tip the scales again as it did in 1944? The results of the first 
jut primaries in Chio, Indiana, Florida, and Alabama have made 
lome Congressmen breathe more freely. In Ohio, the PAC 

,didate ran a poor third to Senator Huffman, who won the 
Memocratic nomination, although in Alabama the PAC candidate 
o¢ Governor polled more votes than any of the other four. In 
re Southern elections, a second point of interest will be the 
stent to which negroes are able to take advantage of the Supreme 
ourt decision against “ white primaries.” 

I: will be surprising if the PAC, in an off-year, and without 

candidate like Mr Roosevelt to work for, is able to keep up the 
howing it made two years ago. This would not necessarily 
elect anything more than the regulation apathy toward elections 
hen the Presidency is not at stake, but it is too early to draw 
ay conclusions. 


Offshore Oil 


Wars always lead to a concentration of power in the hands 
of the Federal Government, and every post-war period accord- 
ngly sees a campaign for the restoration of states’ rights. The 
mesent is no exception. One exaniple of this rising demand 
was the cClamour for the return of the United Siates Employment 
Service to state control, which so far has only resulted in a 
ompromise Biil which would leave this non-discriminating 
mployment exchange service in Federal hands till the end of 
this year. Another is the agitation that the claims of the 
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United States to offshore oil should be renounced in favour 
of individual states. A resolution to this effect has already beea 
approved by the House of Representatives and dering the Easter 
lull it passed the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

This particular controversy goes back only to 1937; before 
then the states’ claim to all rights in mineral and other deposits 
beyond low-water mark and within the three-mile limit of terri- 
torial sovereignty, was undisputed. Since 1921 the oil beneath | 
the Californian coast has been exploited to the tune of 150 
miliion barrels and substantial royalties have been paid to the 
state of California. Oil drilling on the Gulf Coast is more 
recent, but holds rich promise of large reserves. But in 1937 
the Senate asserted that these offshore lands were the property 
of the United States and although no legislation was ever 
enacted, the House Judiciary Committee agreed that the right 
to extract oil from tidelands belonged exclusively to the United 
States and that the Californian offshore oilfields should be set 
aside as a naval reserve. 

The same controversy has been brought before the Supreme 
Court in a case still pending, in which the state of California is 
defending its right to lease oil rights off the shore. But it is not 
likely to be settled before the Senate makes its decision on the 
quit-claim resolution from the House. It was this case, in- 
cidentally, which was the cause of Mr Pauley’s rejection as can- 
didate for Under-Secretary of the Navy. Even the suggestion 
—never actually proved—that he had promised Mr Ickes, then 
Secretary of the Interior, large campaign contributions from 
private oil interests if the case were dropped, was enough. The 
mixture of oil and politics is traditionally unsavoury. 

Some part of the states’ support for the resolution is derived 
from the fear of inland states that, if Federal claims to offshore 
rights were established, similar claims could also be laid to sub- 
merged land under navigable inland waters. These claims the 
Supreme Court has steadily refuted. And the controversy is 
further complicated by the President’s declaration, last Sep- 
tember, that the jurisdiction of the United States over submerged 
mineral resources extended to the limit of the continental shelf 
—which in some parts is 75 miles out from the coast. If the 
states can establish their claim to tideland rights they will in all 
probeb'lity take over also the claim to continental shelf deposits. 
The problems of domestic and international law raised by such 
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action would be extremely complex. During the Prohibition era 
the United States tried, with varying degrees of success, to get 
international recognition of an extension, for special purposes, 
of the limit of territorial waters. The treaty of 1924 with the 
United Kingdom allowed an extension of up to one hour’s 
voyage from the coast. But the new claim goes still farther 
and is not confined to any one particular purpose, so that it is 
very doubtful indeed whether the unilateral proclamation of the 
President would have any possible validity before an international 
court. 
* * * 


Congress Acts on Housing Subsidies 


A faint possibility is currently being held out that the Easter 
holiday taken by Congress may speed rather than delay legisla- 
tive activity in some parts of the domestic programme. The 
theory is that Congressmen not immovably opposed to the 
President’s policies have been down feeling the popular pulse 
in their districts and come back realising their own is several 
points slower. The reason behind this hope is the voting on 
the Wyatt housing subsidy bill. By 187 votes to 158, the House 
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reversed its earlier refusal to grant subsidies in 
programme aiming to build 2,700,000 houses by the 
year. 

It is true that this was done after conference with the ¢; 
which brought the original $600 million request down 10 ¢ 
million. But the hope still remains that the Southern Dens 
crats who changed their minds (25 still refused to) were a 
suaded by something more than the $200 million difference.” 

One quarter of these subsidies is to be used to stimulate t 
production of new materials and the development of new decic 
This part of the Administration’s efforts in particular js und 
fire from private builders. Traditional builders express sceptisg 
while some of the bigger manufacturers of prefabricated ual 
say the guarantee of markets by Administration agencies mere 
encourages the inefficient producer. Another obstacle js 
opposition of the conservative trade unions of the Americ: 
Federation of Labour, both to prefabrication and to the amen 
ment of restrictive building codes. The CIO, it is believed. ) 
been exploring the chances of setting up competitive unions ; 
the same field, which would have less restrictive rules. 
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After the French Referendum 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


ESPITE a referendum result which flouted the advice of 
the French Premier. and of a majority of his Cabinet, the 
French Provisional Government have wisely decided to remain 
in office until the elections of June 2nd show the pattern of the 
national will. The “ouis” and the “nons” of the referendum 
were not cast solely on a party basis, and in the present un- 
certain state of balance between party and party a reshuffle of 
portfolios for a four-week period would have served no con- 
ceivable purpose. Thus, after an embarrassed first encounter 
round the Cabinet table (during which, it appears, the Popular 
Republicans tactfully concealed their triumph at the popular ver- 
dict, while the Communists contrived to look subdued but digni- 
fied) the three-party coalition has settled down to the procedural 
problem immediately ahead. That problem is: Can France be 
spared a third general election within the year? All parties are 
agreed that three months will suffice for the second try at con- 
stitution-making. They are not yet agreed whether it is possible 
to metamorphose the new Constituent Assembly into a legisla- 
ture without appealing to the country yet again. The advantage 
of doing so would be to set a term to uncertainty and the reign 
of provisional arrangements. The disadvantages are likely to 
prove more weighty. The first is that the voters would be elect- 
ing their first legislature in ignorance of the constitution on 
which it is to be based. The second is that the present electoral 
law is not popular because it is too favourable to large party 
formations. The variant in the rejected constitution slightly 
modified it in favour of minority groups, but, even so, evoked 
many “ nons” on account of the system it prescribed. It would 
be unwise to ask Frenchmen to elect their first legislative 
assembly on a system which a majority of them seem to deplore. 
The Cabinet is divided on the issue of whether or not a further 
election is imperative, and—since it is unlikely to summon the 
flouted Constituent Assembly—must take the necessary decision 
without public consultation at lower levels. Amongst other 
delicate tasks which will keep it busy over the next three weeks 
is one that presents a nice problem for constitutional lawyers 
—the unmaking of several laws which it prematurely passed on 
the assumption that the constitution would go through. 

For almost all prophets—political and psychological, Parisian 
and provincial—were wrong in their forecast of the result of the 
referendum. Even the French Gallup Poll Institute, which had 
taken soundings all over the country, prophesied that 54 per 
cent of the country would vote “oui.” A post mortem is not 
uninteresting, for the afterthoughts of politicians, journalists, 
broadcasters and the man-in prompt some reasonable 
explanations of the surprise. 


Communist Over-confidence 


Undoubtedly the prime reason for the negative vote was re 
action against Communist over-confidence. In the last day 
before the poll Communist spokesmen increasingly conducted 
their propaganda on the assumption that M. Thorez could no 
fail to be Prime Minister. He himself spoke in this vein. Hi 
conviction seems to have been enhanced by the May Day cele 
brations in Paris, when a crowd estimated at 1,500,000 milled 
round between the Place de la Nation and the Place de | 
République. 

The Communist cheer-leaders in its ranks were, however 
imprudent enough to interrupt, and even to shout down, th 
principal Socialist speaker, M. Mayer, whereas they chanted 
“Au pouvoir! Au pouvoir” (with the sickening uniformity 
old-time Sieg Heilers) as soon as M. Thorez appeared. Enco 
raged by the size of the crowd, they followed up this manifest 
tion by painting their slogans on walls and road surfaces m 
language and paint that were designed to last. This was 10 
much for their countrymen. There may have been 1,500, 
Parisians at the May Day rally, but, five days later, only 1,100,00 
Parisians voted “ oui.” 


Jai Faim 

The second reason for the adverse vote was, it seems, di 
content with the Government’s achievements in the way of reli 
of shortage. Many voters simply felt perverse ; some disfigureé 
their papers with the words “ fai faim.” There is clear indice 
tion of discontent in the fact that in the industrial towns and 2 
Paris, where the parties of the Left were already in the saddle, 
they received less support than they had done in Novembe! 
whereas in country districts—notably in Brittany and on th 
eastern frontier—the shift of emphasis was the other way bout 

A third reason for the majority of “nons” was the adroit pr 
paganda conducted by the parties of the Right against Article 35 
of the draft, which stated that the rights of property-owne® 
would be guaranteed by law (par la loi). These rights, said 
Right Wing, must be inalienable, and therefore guaranteed 
by laws (which could be changed) but by the constitution. , 
propaganda made headway in country districts that ' 


Communists found themselves obliged to adopt the ro 
slightly incongruous to a foreign eye—“ Vote Communist 
preserve your right to property.” shost 
The Right also made great play—again incongruous I0 . 
who have known the restriction of liberties as practised e d 
time Britain—with the fact that the draft infringed upon 
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yjienable rights of the individual. It imposed censorship and 
striction of movement in times of international and national 
emergency: Many good republicans, ignoring the fact that any 
constitution can be bent to the will of the body that works it, 
were up in arms at once. Some of them, confronted with the 

ent that wartime Britain had known a far greater degree of 
“direction” than that prescribed in the draft, were ready to 
admit that they were being fussy. 

Among more reflective voters, and those more alive to the 
fve points of the draft qua constitution, some “ nons ” were cast 
on account of the proposed electoral system, which virtually pre- 
duded a clear majority and doomed France to coalitions, and 
others on account of the clause which laid down that appoint- 
ments to the magistrature should be made by the Chamber, that 
s on grounds of political conviction rather than of suitability or 
intrinsic worth, 

A kaleidoscope mixture of motives therefore governed the 
negative vote, but was sufficient to outweigh the positive counter- 
hast founded upon faith in Communism, of the peculiar national 
brand that now prevails in France ; or on obedience, often hesi- 
wnt, to the Socialist Party directive ; or on distaste for con- 
tinuance of provisional government ; or on the thought that the 
draft would serve for the present but could be altered later ; 
or—last but not least—on plain distaste for voting in the same 
gnse as reactionaries, former Vichy adherents and ex-colla- 
borators, 

It is clear that no political deductions of importance can be 
drawn from a vote based on such an admixture of motives. It 
is also clear that France is almost equally divided between Left 
ad Right. That the first commune to report its result to the 
Ministry of the Interior on the evening of May 5th voted exactly 
fifty-fifty is a gloomy omen for those who remember the even- 
ness of the Spanish vote in the sinister spring of 1936. 

The best hope for the immediate future lies in Communist 
willingness to swim with the stream. M. Thorez, while admit- 
ting that “ reaction had scored a hit,” is ready to “reach a basis 
of agreement with the democrats who voted no.” M. Duclos, 
of the same party, declares that the Communists will be uncom- 
promising upon secularism, the single sovereign chamber, the 
eectoral system, and what he vaguely calls “the provisions 
covering economic and social rights.” He will have Socialist and 
Radical support on the first, and the Popular Republicans do 
aot want to resurrect the Senate. But it is difficult to believe 
that the Communists will be able to be intransigent on points on 
which the two other main parties are agreed. They cannot afford 
to be stubborn when they are on an ebbing tide. Their electoral 
programme suggests that they know this and will trim their sails 
tothe wind. Otherwise, the dominant position which they enjoy 
% the best organised of the Big Three parties will pass from 
them to less well-knit units—either to the Socialists, whose only 
sttong suit is their capacity for bridging the gap between Left 
and Right and whose road to power lies in maintenance of the 
tripartite coalition, or to the Popular Republicans, even though 
hey may lose adherents as extremist parties take shape on their 
Right wing. For the next four months the Communists seem 


certain to play for safety. Their come-back must wait, and they 
know it. “ 


Prospects in the Dodecanese 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Rhodes, May 4th 

To the Foreign Ministers debating the disposal of the former 
lalian colonies, the future of the Dodecanese may well have 
appeared a matter for high political and strategical considera- 
tion. But in these islands, where the Greek population, after 
nearly three and a-half centuries of foreign occupation, have now 
happily painted even the smallest villages and Orthodox churches 
the blue and white of the Greek national colours, there is no 
‘gument about the future. It is seen quite simply as “ Enosis” 
ape with Greece—and there is only one question: How 
soon 


This artless question was embodied in a petition recently pre- 
‘ented by the Mayor of Rhodes to the British Military Adminis- 
tration, with the request that it be forwarded to the Foreign 

nisters’ Conference. Some thousands of signatures for the 
petition—which some Greeks prefer to call a plebiscite—were 
collected by priests and local officials throughout the islands ; 
ind though its arrival in Paris may be something of an anti- 
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climax, it should go on record as the first concerted political effort 
of the Dodecanesians since the liberation. 


_ It can be taken for granted that the petition will be interpreted 
in some quarters as a gesture against the British administration ; 
for such an attitude provides a popular, if sometimes unreward- 
ing, sport. In Athens, for example, where there are at least two 
“Free Dodecanese ” movements, an embarrassing situation arose 
recently when both the extreme Royalist paper Embros and the 
Communist press published almost identical articles on British 
“oppression” in the Dodecanese. The Republican papers 
naturally seized the opportunity for a counter-blast, and on the 
following day Embros expressed its regrets for “an error of 
judgment,” and asked that the incident be considered closed. 
The Communists, of course, did nothing of the kind. 


Lack of Interest in Greek Politics 


This kind of sparring does not occur in the Dodecanese. The 
islanders are still surprisingly far removed from Greek party 
politics, and even the elections roused little local interest. A 
few EAM and KKE pamphlets are smuggled into Rhodes 
from time to time, but as yet only the Nationalist cause 
flourishes—as witness the wild enthusiasm of the islanders at the 
time of the Greek Regent’s visit a year ago. This, it will bs 
remembered, brought much caustic comment from the Russians, 
on the line that the Greeks were being encouraged to jump their 
claim to the Dodecanese while the Jugoslavs were held back 
from Trieste. This visit has not been repeated, and there is 
still no official representative of the Greek Government other 
than Colonel Tsigantes, the Military Liaison Officer, who has 
been attached to the British Administration from the start. 

The degree of detachment from Greek affairs, far higher than 
might be expected, is partly physical, since it is at the moment 
very hard to visit the islands. All the official lines of com- 
munication are to Cairo, and the visitor from Athens, having 
first obtained a military permit, must then seek what local 
transport he can find. If he is lucky, a seat among the mail in 
one of the obsolete Ansons flown twice a week by the Greek Air 
Force, or a place in one of the caiques which sometimes carry 
passengers. It is equally difficult to travel the other way, so 
that relatively few Dodecanesians have been able to visit Athens. 
It is safe to say that most of them, arriving with scarcely any 
foreknowledge of the true condition, political or economic, return 
to make considerable readjustments in their ideal picture of 
Greece. But the watchword is still “ Enosis.” 


Flying in from Greece, and seeing the airfields on Rhodes and 
the naval base at Leros, it is easy to understand why—in spite of 
recent Russian hints that Russia might have occasion to regard 
the Dodecanese as a strategical prize—maijority opinion among 
the strategists holds that they would be an asset only toa Power 
which can defend them and has its own access to them. To a 
Power holding them in isolation they would merely be liability, 
as the war proved. 

Greece, at any rate, is under no illusion that it would reap any 
immediate advantages from the return of the Dodecanese. The 
union is desired, and supremely desired, as a national interest, 
The Greek case, morally, cannot be disputed. But Greece must 
have help if it is to take on any further burden while it is itself 
still struggling for economic recovery. And though the Dode- 
canese may return to normal far more quickly than the mother 
country, “ normal” there has never meant self-supporting. (Long 
before the war remittances from abroad, chiefly from relatives 
who had emigrated to the United States, Egypt and Australia, 
were one of the most important items in the islanders’ budget ; 
and the fact that these are again arriving—£52,000 last year—has 
already made a big difference to the cost of relief.) 

These were the sentiments expressed to your correspondent in 
a conversation with M. Kyrou, Chef de Cabinet, to M. Tsaldaris. 
He also reaffirmed that Greece could not possibly accept Italy’s 
suggestion—if it should be raised again—that the Italian installa- 
tions in the Dodecanese might be taken as part of reparations. 
M. Kyrou then made what is perhaps a new as well as interesting 
point: that in any future Greek administration of the islands 
there might be a case for carrying on the type of autonomy which 
existed, in part, under the Turks. — 


A Year of Military Government 


Meanwhile, installed in the castellated buildings designed by 
the Fascist crusaders to rival the castles of the Knights, as well 
as to impress the tourists, the British Military Administration has 
completed the first year of its mission in the Dodecanese. The 
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Greeks certainly cannot complain of the assistance given in 
material reconstruction ; but there is a fairly general feeling that 
more tact and imagination at the beginning might have done much 
to disperse the strange air of “non-fraternisation” which still 
hangs over Rhodes to-day. 

When the British arrived they found the population starving, 
with as many as seventy people a day dying in the town of 
Rhodes. Supplies were brought in and distributed with admirable 
speed and efficiency ; a basic rationing scheme was organised ; a 
system of cash relief introduced ; the banks were closed to prevent 
a run, and the Carabinieri dismissed. This general pattern was 
repeated throughout the islands, under British officers working 
with local relief committees recruited from the Greeks, 

At the same time, however, proclamations were issued of a 
character to be expected in an enemy country, but hardly ap- 
plicable in territory where 90 per cent of the population is incon- 
testably an ally. (The total population of the Dodecanese is 
110,000, of whom nearly 98,000 are Greeks.) On paper, no doubt, 
the Administration was acting “ correctly,” inasmuch as the Dode- 
canese bore the label of Italian territory and the only legal status 
of the Greeks was that of “Italian-protected” subjects. But 
surely a less rigid interpretation of the terms of occupation would 
nave been justified? 

Another and almost inevitable point of criticism on the part 
of the Greeks is that Italians were retained in responsible posts 
far longer than was necessary. Here, again, the British have a 
reply which, on paper, is reasonable: that the Greeks had had 
no administrative experience, were unskilled labour, and could 
not be trained as replacements sufficieatly quickly. This in- 
adequacy of the Greeks was the result, of course, of the deli- 
berately depressive policy of the Italians. If the British had 
shown more sympathy with the Greeks’ mistakes, their inferiority 
complex might have been much more quickly cured and the 
human relationship to-day would be far better. 

But to return to the credit side. British administration has 
brought back the cherished Greek teaching to the schools and 
restored to the churches those Orthodox rites which were for- 
bidden by the Italians. The fine Italian linotypes now turn out 
three newspapers, and one, Chronos, the Greek daily published in 
Rhodes, has a circulation of 6,000. There are also papers in 
Turkish and Italian (but they are all run by the Administration, 
and are subject to censorship). There is now a good Greek 
police force and no lack of recruits. The lira is stable at 400 to 
the pound sterling—the official currency of the Administration 
is in British Military Authority notes—there is almost no black 
market, and the cost of living is appreciably cheaper than in some 
neighbouring Middle East countries. 

Real progress had been made in restoring and improving 
agriculture. The area of land cultivated this year is four times 
greater than that cultivated last year, and the estimated wheat 
crop, 6,000 tons, can be compared with the 2,600 tons, which was 
the 1935-38 average under the Italians. Young farmers are being 
sent to Cyprus to study new methods, and the Agricultural Co- 
operative Society has re-started under the control of its Greek 
members. The bread ration is 300 grammes a day (in Greece 
it is only 80) compared with the wartime ration, under the Italians, 
of 150 grammes. 


Enter Unrra 


A point which should certainly go on record is that the 1945 
total of 17,000 tons of essential supplies was all brought in and 
distributed by the British Army. For Unrra, scheduled to begin 
operations last August, did not arrive until October, and had 
been unable to bring in any direct supplies by the end of the year. 
In fact, Unrra shipments did not arrive until March, and only 
now is it possible to start realising the major schemes of re- 
habilitation. These cover mainly agriculture and fishing, includ- 
ing the building of badly-needed caiques. 

Unrra has also taken over from the British Military Adminis- 
tration the allocation of cash relief. At one time conditions were 
such that this relief had to cover a third of the population, in- 
cluding the old and unfit, unable to work ; a third in work, but 
unable to maintain a family; and another third, fit people for 
whom there was no work available: But now that remittances 
are again flowing in steadily from abroad, the relief allocation is 
being very carefully scrutinised or cut out altogether, and a 
number of work-creating projects are being initiated to guard 
— the danger that too many of the fit would still prefer to 

idle. 

But these material advances and social experiments are not 
what the Dodecanesians talk about as they walk long the glittering 
autostrada of the Italians or work in the fields which slope 
- a the fortresses of the Turks. They talk about union 
wi reece. 
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Australia’s Coal Troubles 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SYDNEY] 
co 

PuBLic interest in the perennial troubles of the coal indus 
has been quickened by the findings of the latest commission ¢ 
inquiry. The Commonwealth Government set up this Bieed 
of Inquiry more than a year ago, with very wide terms of 
reference. The chairman was Mr Justice Davidson, of the New 
South Wales Supreme Court, and with him were a representa 
tive of the mineowners and one of the Miners’ Federation At 
the beginning of this year the union withdrew entirely from the 
inquiry, and Mr Justice Davidson was empowered to complete 
the report as sole commissioner. It is widely believed that the 
inquiry was eliciting so little evidence to support some of the 
major contentions of the Miners’ Federation that the late; 
snatched at the opportunity to withdraw. Certainly the report 
itself provides confirmation of this view and is couched in ven 
strong terms. 

Mr Justice Davidson finds that the industry, long sick 
has now, owing chiefly to the breakdown of discipline, reached ; 
stage “bordering on disaster.” He predicts thar the abnorm 
demands for coal for reconstruction will greatly exceed supplies 
for about five years. Thereafter only a marked increase in pro- 
ductivity and lower costs can avert a heavy and probably per 
manent slump. ; 

The present trend of output is, unfortunately, in the wron 
eae. Australian production of black coal has been x 
ollows : — 


1,000 Tons 1,000 Tons 


DOOD). i. eal. 13,535 1943. ............ 14,164 
MONO i iw. sede ds 11,717 BGA vyisss sien gon «s: 13,737 
BEE -.ery Yon «she 14,213 1945. ..... (approx.) 12,800 


The rise and fall in output closely reflects the changing 
psychology of the miner. In 1940 his leaders were denouncing 
participation in a “ capitalistic war,” and a six weeks’ strike led 
to the depletion of reserve stocks. Hitler’s attack on Russia 
abruptly reversed this attitude, and through 1941 output rose 
accordingly. It was still more strongly stimulated by the attack 
on Pearl Harbour and the fall of Singapore. In 1942, responding 
to fervent appeals from the Prime Minister, the miners achieved 
a record output, sufficient not only to meet current needs bu 
also to provide some coal for the establishment of strategic 
reserves. Production since then has diminished steadily and to 
a greater extent than is apparent from the above figures alone, 
for the labour force has meanwhile increased, there has been some 
progress in mechanisation, and the Commonwealth Government 
has spent considerable sums for the development of open cuts 

Australia’s minimum needs to maintain full production # 
present are estimated at 12,000,000 tons a year by the Common 
wealth Coal Commissioner (the official appointed during th 
war to allocate supplies among the various consumers). A sub 
stantial margin above this is necessary, if reserves are to be rebuilt 
and any coal proyided for export. Supplies now coming forward 
are quite inadequate. Railway services, for example, are bein 
curtailed through lack of coal, and two blast furnaces have beet 
shut down for many months for the same reason. Reconstruction 
plans, governmental and private, are being more and more 
seriously hampered by this shortage. 


The Commissioner’s Findings 


This fact is already painfully clear, so that Mr Justice Davi¢- 
son’s pungently-worded diagnosis of the causes and his appeal for 
a note of realism “to dissipate the cloud of maudlin senumet 
that is everlastingly spread over the industry ” have attracted mud! 
more general attention than is usually given to such investge 
tions... He suggests a number of remedies, among them real 
mechanisation, and the further development of open cuts, whereb’ 
he estimates that annual production could be raised to 14,5000 
tons working only one shift daily. But in the main the Pp 
is one of human. relations. -a'f 

Owners of coal-mines before the war were far from enjoying 
reputation of being enlightened employers, but under ee 
control their status has become that of neutral parties to 4C0P” 
between the miners, and the Commonwealth. Practically now’ 
the strikes during the war, declares the report, were due t0 oo 
priety of any kind by owners or management. On the contra’: 
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+ “ overwhelmingly clear that the vastly major part of the irrita- 
“on comes from the workers.” For the constant stoppages and 
iack of discipline Mr Justice Davidson advances the following main 
ejsons; Weak and divided leadership in the Miners’ Federation ; 
nolitical antagonism between Communist miners and_ those 
opposed to Communism ;. political intrigue designed to weaken 
ind eventually do away with compulsory arbitration, so that 
ieaders of powerful unions or groups may be able to dictate their 
own terms ; failure of the Government to enforce the law against 
large numbers of individual strikers and absentees ; and appease- 
ment by the Government in yielding to improper demands under 
threats of disruption of the industry. 


Ii is unfortunate [he states] that in recent years strikes have pro- 
duced gains for the strikers. A policy of appeasement has been 
practised which allows them uniformly to obtain the whole or 
portion of their demands. Awards of courts, tribunals of every 
type, and agreements are overborne, while even the judicial officers 
or arbitrators, unless they concede every claim without criticism, 
are removed from participation in the settlement of later disputes. 


The Commonwealth acceded to requests from the Miners’ 
Federation for various special tribunals and modifications of the 
ybitration system in order to “streamline” arbitration, but Mr 
justice Davidson finds that these changes have added to the com- 
plexity of the system and reduced its impartiality. He points out 
that in response to the demands of the Miners’ Federation for 
more speedy arbitration and the abolition of “ strangling legalism,” 
former officials of the Federation have been appointed to act under 
wartime regulations “to determine questions which may cast 
crippling financial burdens on the industry and on consumers of 
coal.” The multiplicity of courts, boards and authorities in the 
industry is a hindrance to efficient operation in the mines and to 
the maintenance of discipline, he declares in his report. Decisions 
of wartime boards, which are made honestly and conscientiously, 
appear to be based on expediency rather than on principle. This 
results in a large increase in disputes, as the outcome of each 
dispute becomes “a mere gamble.” 


The main conclusion emerging from the inquiry is that the 
authority of the arbitration tribunals must be restored and their 
awards strictly enforced. Whether the Government can now 
be firm with the miners—while simultaneously rectifying the faults 
of the industry—is doubtful in the extreme. Throughout the 
war, Commonwealth policy has been dominated by the necessity 
for getting coal and avoiding conflict with the miners. 


Unless it succeeds in bringing about some improvement, how- 
ever, the Commonwealth Government is likely sooner or later 
0 find itself in jeopardy. Public opinion in Australia has long 
been extremely tolerant, if not sympathetic, towards strikes ; but 
the stoppage in coal, steel and shipping which took place just 
before Christmas caused such immediate and general dislocation 
and loss of employment as to drive home the fact that strikes can 
deal a severe blow to others besides the “capitalist boss.” For 
once trade unionism, represented by such bodies as the Aus- 
tralasian Council of Trades Unions, was loud and bitter in con- 
demnation of the strike. The man who loses a fortnight’s work, 
or whose house cannot be completed because the petty grievances 
of miners cause a paralysing strike, is beginning to expect that the 
Government shall do something about it. 


Ethiopian Transport 


{BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THERE is at present plenty of discussion about the acquisition by 
Ethiopia of Eritrean territory, the separation of Ogaden to join 
“Somalia,” and possible agreements on the control of the 
Upper Nile ; but the problem of developing a satisfactory system 
of communications in Ethiopia, which is a vital contribution to 
the country’s prosperity, tends to be overlooked. First, however, 
it should be remembered that Ethiopia, unlike other countries of 
the Near East now on the threshold of independence, has for 
long had a distinctive nationalism based on its own particular 
ge and culture, and, except for the brief Italian occupation, 
along independence. Alherence to Christianity further differen- 
tates Ethiopia from its neighbouring states. This separation 
Prove a boon if it permits the country to solve its particular 
s without outside interference. Yet the most pressing 
these is the acquisition of a satisfactory outlet to the sea to 
fuilitate the development of the Ethiopian hinterland by par- 
in world trade, which in its turn implies increasing 
intercourse with the outside world. 
It appears that the chance of acquiring the modern towns and 
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excellent harbours of Massawa and possibly of Mogadiscio is 
preventing Ethiopian opinion from taking a balanced and calm 
Survey of the true value of these ports. The one at the north 
and the other at the south of Ethiopia, separated by hundreds of 
miles of mountainous country without lateral communications 
—they should not seriously be considered as suitable outlets for 
the whole Ethiopian hinterland. It is indeed doubtful whether 
they could be linked to it in a manner adequate for a growing 
export trade, except at a cost that would involve transport dues 
heavy enough to nullify the whole project. It is interesting to 
note that the Italian Government from 1936-40, able to use both 
ports simultaneously, and eager to develop the country almost 
regardless of expense or engineering difficulties, recoiled from 
the enormous problems of constructing a railway southwards from 
Massawa ; it merely investigated the possibilities of a road and 
rail link west of Lake Tana from -Tessenei to Iet in the south. 
Instead, the Italians concentrated on developing communications 
from Dessie to Assab, for centuries the outlet in the Bab-el- 
Mandeb region of the old trade routes. It was in the rich areas 
of Shoa and Arussi near Assab that a road and rail network was 
envisaged, easily connected to the heart of Ethiopia by way of its 
natural gateway, the River Awash. From this framework it 
would be possible to construct, as warranted, lines down the 
rift valley into the fertile Galla Sidamo area near Lake Rudolf, 
and from Dessie into the Nile Valley. These two systems, aided 
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by a steamer service on Lake Rudolf, could provide the means of 
Ethiopian commercial penetration of East and Central Africa. 

Northwards Assab could easily be connected with the region of 
Makelle across the plains north of Tendaho. (Activity in this area 
would also focus attention on the rich and so far undeveloped 
Aussa country which, if irrigated, might well produce valuable 
tropical crops on a large scale.) Such a project, however, would 
inevitably encounter the opposition of French interests in the 
Djibuti railway. Nevertheless, if Ethiopia acquires a port of 
outlet, the value of the Djibuti railway will in any case decline ; 
and a more realistic attitude would prefer that it should co- 
operate in handling a rising volume of export trade than be left 
out of the Ethiopian system of communications altogether. 

The material advantages of a better system of communications 
might, however, be largely offset, in Ethiopian eyes, by the 
increasingly close contact it would involve with outside coun- 
tries. Considerable foreign technical and financial help would 
be required for the construction work. The advantages of a 
certain isolation and remoteness would be lost, particularly if the 
acquisition of Eritrean territory were to draw Ethiopia into Arab 
politics. And the prospect of Addis Ababa becoming the centre 
of gravity for the Southern Sudan and Uganda, though it would 
bring greater prestige, would also increase responsibility. Would 
the resulting changes prove too much for Ethiopia’s patience, 
industry and willingness to accept their social and political 
implications ? 
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The New Orthodoxy 


S INCE Budget Day prices have confidently advanced over 
the whole range of Government securities and I now feel 
abie to take a further step to lower rates of interest on Govern- 
ment borrowing, this time at long-term.” Le style, c’est Phomme, 
and Mr Dalton’s opening pronouncement in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday must have set many of his audience 
wondering if now, after all, the Chancellor intended to exploit 
his mastery of the gilt-edged market to the full. A week earlier, 
during the final stages of the Borrowing Bill, the Chancellor 
had dilated in the cold hours of early morning on the prospects 
of 23 per cent Consols reaching par. He handled his subject 
with enthusiasm ; it would be “an enormous improvement ” 
if British credit could be firmly planted on a 2} per cent basis ; 
and it was essential that the Treasury “ should not allow in- 
creases in rates of interest and diminutions of capital values.” 


Yet, in the event, and despite the characteristic preparation 
of the stage, Mr Dalton’s performance has been unspectacular. 
Instead of a frontal attack capable of lifting Old Consols to par 
(though surely not, as some comment has suggested, of redeem- 
ing them in one dramatic gesture) the Chancellor’s hand has 
become—for him—distinctly restrained. He has decided to open 
as from Friday this week a new tap issue of 2} per cent Savings 
Bonds at par, redeemable at Treasury option after 18 years, and 
finally in 21 years. The outstanding £493 million of 2} 
per cent National War Bonds 1946-48 (whose redemption 
Mr Dalton anticipated in his Budget speech) are to be repaid 
on August 15th next, but holders will have the right, possibly 
up to July 9th, though it may expire before, to convert into 
the new Savings Bond 1964-67 tap isssue at par. The Chan- 
cellor has also served advance notice of his intention to repay 
the {60 million of 2} per cent National Defence Bonds, 1944- 
48, on September 15th. And by way of epilogue, he reminded 
the House that the Exchequer will need to borrow much less 
this year than last; “the new tap issue, therefore, may not 
remain open very long.” 

Mr Dalton, who was expected to squeeze the pips to obtain 
the last drop of juice from the gilt-edged market has, in fact, 
hardly troubled to press the orange. On Monday night, before 
his announcement, 2} per cent Funding 1956-61—the nearest 
equivalent stock in rate and life to the new tap loan—stood at 
103 1/16, yielding {£2 5s. 5d. per cent to final redemption. 
For a maximum life extending over six further years, the 
Exchequer has decided to pay another quarter of one per cent. 
It is difficult to believe that Mr Dalton could not, had he 
wished, have placed a new 23 per cent tap issue with a life of 
20-30 years. This after all would represent no more than the 
familiar technique of stretching the market and relying on its 
elasticity to spring into the new position. In other words, the 
prices of those 3 per cent Savings Bonds, which have longer 
maximum life, would readily have produced the required up- 
ward adjustment. 

Precisely the reverse has happened. The new tap will attract 
all investors who require a dated stock at par. And it is an open 
invitation to holders of Savings Threes, other than institutional 
investors who are taxed on capital profits, to take the profit 
represented by the existing premiums of seven points or so. By 
reinvesting in the new Savings Bonds, the ordinary investor’s 
net return will be substantially improved, because he will no 
longer be paying tax on that part of his income which is required 
to amortise the premiums. The net return taking income tax 
at gs. and assuming earliest redemption was {1 4s. 4d. per 
cent on 3 per cent Savings Bonds 1965-75 on the day of the 
Chancellor’s announcement ; but the net yield on the new ta 
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issue for the ordinary investor is £1 7s. 6d. per cent, though it 
has one year shorter life to earliest date. Mr Dalton clearly ha: 
not sought a further boost for gilt-edged prices in the new 
terms. He had no reason to be dissatisfied with the recent pro- 
gress of the market, and he may have felt that it is better Policy 
to stabilise the 24 per cent interest basis on stocks—to qualify 
the Chancellor’s description slightly—of medium to long term, 
If this is in fact his present view, it has assured a bumper suc. 
cess for the issue. The new tap, unlike its wartime predecessors, 
will not have to establish itself by the gathering strength of the 
market ; its overwhelming success is a foregone conclusion. §% 
large indeed, is the public’s support likely to be that the market 
may have wondered why a straight public issue on the same 
terms should not have been preferred by the authorities, instead 
of retaining the tap issue method. The decision carries the 
consequence that the stocks now standing at a premium, in par- 
ticular the Savings Bond issues, would suffer from extensive 
sales for the purpose of switching to the new issue, and their 
falls on Wednesday—ranging up to 14 points—mark only the 
first stage in the process of yield adjustment to fit the terms of 
the new loan. 

Yet the decision remains mysterious. Have the authorities 
failed in courage so soon after Mr Dalton expressed his ur- 
concern at the rising tide of the floating debt? Or have they 
deliberately set out to impose a check on the recent ebullience of 
the market, only a week after the Chancellor had laid down 
the maxim that diminutions of capital values could not be 
allowed? Or is the strategy designed not so much to produce 
a dramatic effect upon the longs as to assist the shorts? Afte: 
the repayment of the National Defence Bond issue next 
September, the way will be clear in the short bond market until 
March, 1948, when the 3 per cent Conversion Loan 1948-53 
first becomes optionally callable. This issue and its near neigh- 
bour, the 2} per cent National War Bonds first callable 
August, 1949, rank ahead of the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds. 
which are repayable in February, 1950. These shorts at present 
show a dispersion of yields which calls for correction ; 3 per cent 
Conversion yields £1 15s. 9d. per cent, while National Wat 
Bonds yield £1 16s. 2d. to earliest redemption, whereas th 
Exchequer Bonds, with nearly four years’ life, give a return 0 
£1 11s. 11d. The authorities, it would seem, have decided tha 
a 2} per cent basis fits the requirements of a twenty-year stock 
and are anxious to establish the 13 per cent Exchequer Bonds 
as a solid feature of the short bond structure. Despite their 
active sales of these bonds through the unofficial tap during the 
last few weeks, they have not yet secured the optimum com 
ditions in the bond market which would carry this policy to ful 
success—though it is only a matter of time before intemd 
adjustments among the shorts to the Exchequer Bond focus 
occur. 

This possible explanation at any rate rationalises the some 
what peculiar choice of terms for the new tap issue, for if the 
longs are well able to look after themselves at present, their tum 
may come again once the structure in short-term rates has bees 
adjusted. Once again, it would seem, the authorities have 
turned to the orthodox method of working through the catly- 
dated ‘stocks in order to condition the longs. The foothills a 
being cleared, one by one, in preparation for the attack upoo 
the mountain 34 per cent War Loan at the end of 195? 

What are the wider implications of Mr Dalton’s apparel 
change of policy? It soul! tein. first, that he is not prepers 


in practice, to pursue too slavishly the proposition tha 
authorities in. their search for ever cheaper money can s# 7 + 
ever shorter. The Chancellor himself has recently give 
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dearest direct support to these doctrines, but his action this 
week obviously runs quite counter to them. Perhaps the safest 
interpretation of the new tap terms is that 2} per cent at long- 
term remains for the present at least the limit of his ambition, 
and that his next task is to bring the entire range of interest 
rates from the shortest to the longest into proper echelon— 
which means action at the short end of the list. If so, the 
redemption of al Loans, on one month’s notice, must be 
counted a risk which holders (at a true premium of half a 

int over par) must seriously consider; but on the other 
hand, the prospects that the Chancellor will seek to do anything 
dramatic with Old Consols would seem to have receded. They 
may well reach par in due course, and satisfy his ambition ; but 
that is a very different thing from being forced to par and then 
replaced by a cheaper short dated issue. 

But the reactions of the gilt-edged market are only part of 
the story. It seems highly probable that some of the market 
fruits of ultra cheap money have now been tasted by 
Mr Dalton, and found not especially palatable. His two 
Budgets, with their reiterated emphasis on cheaper money have 

uced great activity on the Stock Exchange, and since the 
April Budget this has developed into an undeniable boom, fed by 
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rising speculative buying on the part of the general public which 
had all the symptoms of inflationary gambling. Politically. it is 
an awkward thing for a Socialist Chancellor to be responsible— 
as he undoubtedly has been—for a wild bull market. Economic- 
ally, Stock Exchange dealings, instead of providing a means of 
compensation for inflationary pressures, had reached such a 
pitch that they were themselves increasing the inflationary forces 
behind the market. While Mr Dalton remained the market’s 
biggest bull, there was no apparent source from which any 
serious check to the boom could.come—short of a political or 
economic catastrophe elsewhere. After playing this réle for 
several months, he has decided not to force the pace to the 
limit, and to administer a sharp check to the speculative element 
which, both in gilt-edged and equity securities, had been taking 
the fullest advantage of the fact that the Chancellor had himself 
underwritten the market’s advance. His decision is undoubtedly 
wise. It may be against the Exchequer’s interest to pay slightly 
more on its borrowing than it need ; but at this critical stage in 
economic recovery the nation’s economic health is far more 
important than departmental economies in the cost of the 
national debt. If Mr Dalton’s move is, in fact, towards a new 
orthodoxy based on 23 per cent, it is most welcome. 


Coal Bill Inquest 


N three days’ debate this week the Coal Industry Nationalisa- 
tion Bill has been hustled through the Report stage, and 
will soon be deposited upon the doorstep of “ another place.” 
Mr Shinwell has described the measure as highly complex and 
experimental in character, and no one who has struggled 
through the reports of eighteen sittings in Standing Committee 
and this week’s stages in the full House would dispute his 
judgment. It has tested the capacity of the Parliamentary 
draftsmen and the understanding of the public to the very 
limit. And it emerges from all these discussions the better for 
criticism and improved by concession ; in several important 
respects it has been recast to meet objections raised in turn by 
colliery owners, the miners, and by consumers. 

It is not easy to evaluate the amended Bill and to speculate 
with any great assurance about the tasks which it will impose 
upon the National Coal Board. On any number of crucial 
issues, the Minister has yet to reveal his policy by regulations— 
his powers range from matters governing the constitution of 
the Board to the composition of the consumers’ councils ; 
regulations will determine what interests are to be transferred, 
and regulations will define the areas and the powers of the 
central and district valuation boards ; procedure about com- 
pensation also lies in the Minister’s discretion, and the Board’s 
accounts are to be prepared at his direction. But the debates 
have filled in a good deal of the background to these powers. 
Mr Shinwell has been rather content to assume that the 
National Coal Board will be a model supplier and a model 
employer, merely because it is a national board. But experience 
of other public boards does not automatically support either 
of these propositions, and the Minister has taken good care to 
ensure, in his own dealings with the Board, that he is armed 
at every material point with adequate and flexible powers. That 
is plainly right, because im the last resort he will be politically 
tesponsible for the Board’s activities, but it is a little at odds 
with the further doctrine that the Board, because it is charged 
© act “in the public interest,” will inevitably and infallibly 
choose policies, both as employer and as seller, which are in 
fact in the public interest at large, and not merely in the public 
mterest as the Board sees it and interprets it. . 

Two principal questions are involved here. The first is the 
= of consumers ; and the second is the — of the 

’s em hk deal of time was taken up in 
Committee oo ont on the problem of safeguarding 
consumer of coal against arbitrary action. The Board 
have a monopoly of coal getting and coal selling, and thc 
only restraint in its broad field of policy is that it must act 


i furtherance of “the public interest.” Opposition criticism 
has secured the insertion of a further safeguard in its third 
objects clause,” so that the Board will have to supply coal 


“of such qualities and sizes,” and not only quantities and 
prices as will meet the public interest. It is very doubtful, 
on the other hand, if the two consumers’ councils will provide 
effective machinery for the ventilation of grievances, save per- 
haps in the higher questions of selling policy. The Government 
have not accepted the idea of area councils, which would give 
the local domestic consumer a better chance of a hearing, and 
they prefer to stand pat, for the time being at any rate, on 
the two centralised councils serving domestic and industrial 
consumers respectively. But while the latter may work simply 
because industrial consumers can organise for action, the former 
will give little or no opportunity to Mrs Jones or Mrs Brown 
in the provinces to complain effectively. There is a world 
of difference between changing a retailer, which is in normal 
times the natural outlet for a consumer’s protest against poor 
service, and presenting a formal case of complaint to a council 
sitting a hundred miles away. The domestic consumers’ council 
insufficiently recognises this point. The council will provide a 
channel for appeal, but there is no guarantee that it will be 
adequately used, or that its findings will inevitably be accepted 
by the Minister. 

On the position of the consumer under the Bill, therefore, 
it is still necessary to reserve judgment, until the Board’s policy 
can be assessed by experience. What of the position of labour? 
Here, again, the Board is to be a “ model employer ”—though 
it may, apparently, debar its senior officers from contesting 
Parliamentary Elections—and on this assumption no specific 
obligations about labour questions (as distinct from safety and 
welfare measures) are imposed upon it in the Bill. Clearly, 
the Board will adopt the ordinary machinery of consultation 
and conciliation with the Union, but it is already apparent 
that political pressure by the miners upon the Minister might 
develop into a source of embarrassment and friction between 
him and the Board. Mr Shinwell has been careful in recent 
discussions with the miners’ representatives to avoid any 
appearance of committing the Board in advance to a definite 
line of policy on the question of the five-day week. Discus- 
sions of the practical problems which this proposal involves 
are to take place forthwith, and in these talks, doubtless, the 
Coal Board-Elect will be represented. But the two sides are 
aiming at targets which will not necessarily coincide—Mr Shin- 
well at the last ounce of coal production, and the miners for 
the consummation of a long-cherished aim which, in their eyes, 
is now politically possible. ‘The root question is whether it 
is economically justifiable—whether shorter working hours will 
attract new recruits to the industry and enable tired workers 
to fortify their output by the easement of a long week-end, 
or whether reduced hours would involve uneconomic working 
in mechanised mines. ‘To mention this particular issue by way 
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of example is not to prejudge it, but merely to illustrate the 
presumption that in present circumstances the Board may wish 
to act as a model employer, but may find some difficulty in 
seeming to do so. 


It is, indeed, necessary to accept with some reserve at this 
early stage the repeated assurances from the Government 
benches that the Board will be a model organisation. It 
will have no margins of output, no reserves of labour, and 
no flexibility of costs to pursue an expansive policy for many 
years to come. Its great superiority over the coal industry 
as at present organised will rest in its command over 
ample supplies of cheap capital for re-equipment and 
mechanisation, amounting to £150 million over the next five 
years, and backed by the virtual assurance that Parliament will 
not stint further money in subsequent years if more is required. 
Cheap coal has indeed gone for ever, but only increased 
mechanisation and reorganisation offer any sort of guarantee 
against ever dearer coal, with its frightening tide of rising coal 
costs flowing in inflationary waves through every sector of 
industry. Coal is no longer King, but a pauper requiring costly 
public assistance. The fundamental argument for nationalisa- 
tion is that such assistance may enable the industry to gain a 
new efficiency. 


The industrial future of Britain is bound up with the timely 
solution of all the problems which now afflict the coal industry. 
Compared with them, the intricacies and techniques of 
nationalisation may seem of almost parochial importance. But 
these matters account for the major complexities in the Bill, 
and they set the pattern, in many respects, for future nationali- 
sation schemes. Many of the proposals in the first version 
of the Bill on valuation and compensation stand substantially 
unchanged. For example, the central and district valuation 
boards have been preserved, although theif terms of reference 
have in some respects been simplified and their work expedited. 
But significant changes have been made in the financial pro- 
visions for compensation. It has become clear during the 
course of the Committee proceedings that the Government are 
not unwilling to see the provisions under Clause 22 (which 
provides for the blocking of compensation stock except in the 
event of the liquidation of, or the development of some new 
business by, the company receiving it) whittled away. Clause 22 
is a half-hearted device to enforce liquidation through the back- 
door, but it is not, after all, intended to prevent a “ stockbrokers’ 
holiday” or a collapse in gilt-edged prices which, according 
to various Government spokesmen, would result if the com- 
pensation stock were freely marketable. The clause, in fact, 
seems to have been based less on principle than upon a puri- 
tanical doctrine that it is right to impose conditions upon 
companies to prevent them from disposing of their compensa- 
tion stock as they think best. If a company continues to hold 
compensation stock as an investment, that stock will be un- 
transferable and inalienable. The Government may claim that 
this is a temporary device, and that the holding of inalienable 
stock will be ot seneinee rather than the me But if they 
really wanted to force colliery companies into liquidation, or 
to compel them to refrain from becoming air atent holding 
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companies after their mines had been taken over, the Govern 
ment should have said so explicitly—conceding, perhaps, , 
proviso that a company could continue if a large majority of it 
stockholders voted affirmatively to do so. ea 


. © incon- 
sistency between the treatment of the coal companies anj 
of Cable and Wireless remains unexplained, for in the latte; 


case the Bill makes no provision for compensation in 

of blocked stock. The revised version of Clause By fee 
Bill is thus still objectionable in principle, though it may haye 
been improved in detail. It is no defence of the Clause to 
assert that its consequences will be small ; to some companies— 
perhaps more than the Government think—it will involve the 
maximum of inconvenience and injustice. 

The decision of the Government to make interim income 
payments in cash, pending the final settlement of compensa. 
tion, is limited to two. years, though some income will still 
accrue, if settlement has not been reached, after that time. 
Here, again, the approach is curiously left-handed. It js 
asumed that a colliery concern may seek to spin out the 
valuation proceedings, though surely it is unfair to attach the 
consequences of delay to existing owners, once the vesting date 
has been fixed. Delays occurring after that date may be equally 
due to the inherent complications of the valuation process and 
in no way attributable to the dispossessed owners. Mr Shin- 
well’s argument that many colliery companies have “huge 
reserves’ and therefore will not suffer if settlement of com- 
pensation is prolonged beyond two years seems to be based 
on “the recent rise” in coal shares on the Stock Exchange—- 
though, according to the Actuaries’ Index, a fall of nearly one 
per cent occurred in a group of representative shares last 
month. This line of argument may appeal to the back benches, 
but it contains no substance. 

It has been said that the form of the Bank of England 
nationalisation must not be regarded as a precedent. In the 
Coal Bill, the principle of compensation is not a guarantee, for 
a term of years, of a fixed income received in the past, but the 
value of the transferred assets as determined by the arbitral 
tribunal and apportioned between the different valuation dis- 
tricts. In the Cable and Wireless Bill, the governing factors 
are net maintainable revenue and the number of years’ pur- 
chase which are to be used as the multiplier. Compensation 
is distributed in the first case by a direct exchange of stocks: 
in the second in blocked stock ; and in the third case, it seems. 
in unblocked stock. These fundamental differences of approach 
are not due solely to the individual features of the three cases. 
They show also that the Government in its nationalisation 
policy is moving in a field of experiment and improvisation. Its 
technical difficulties will substantially increase as it approaches 
the problems of the railways and road transport (with their 
enormous differences of organisation and ownership) and steel 
(which has vaguer boundaries than the coal industry, though 
even the latter have involved a complicated series of options 
for the purchase of ancillary assets). At the same time, the 
yield of advantage from nationalisation will tend to diminish 
fairly rapidly as the Government proceeds through its list. Per- 
haps the Coal Bill provides some useful lessons for the Govern- 
ment as well as for the public. 
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Business Notes 


Borrowing Bill Third Reading 


The House of Commons sat until 5.23 a.m. on Wednesday 
igst week debating the Report stage and Third Reading of the 
Borrowing (Control and Guarantees) Bill, when 193 weary 
Government supporters Outvoted 65 Opposition members. Mr 
Dalton has got his Bill, but it remains a mediocre measure, cast 
in the mould of control to combat inflation now rather than to 
give positive encouragement to an active investment programme 
when the policy of a high and stable level of employment is 
threatened by an economic setback. Last week’s debates pro- 
vided little improvement to the Bill. It is an enabling measure, 
and its effective force will lie in the Orders which Mr Dalton 
and his successors may make under Clause 1. 

Throughout all stages of the Bill, the Government have stead- 
fastly refused to write into the Bill any of the wide powers of 
control and penalty which now appear in the Order. The 
danger, as Mr Oliver Stanley pointed out, is that Mr Dalton is 
mortal—“ at any moment a right-minded bacillus might bite 
him ”—both physically and politically. “We cannot be certain, 
odd though it may seem, that a successor to the right honourable 
gentleman might not be worse than he is.” Mr Stanley’s deft 
comments on the implications of streamlined legislation made 
their point, but left the Chancellor unmoved. Nor were the 
Solicitor-General’s attempts to justify the “flexibility” of the 
Bill either convincing or felicitous. Sir Arthur Salter managed 
to persuade the Chancellor that amalgamations involving no 
raising of new money should be excluded from Treasury control. 
But the House in all-night sitting was not at its best on the 
third reading, and the Chancellor’s winding-up speech, though 
typical in its ebullience, commented with evident satisfaction 
on the course of the gilt-edged market instead of expounding 
any final justification of the Bill. The powers of guarantee up 
to £50 million in any year under Clause’ 2 may be increased if 
they prove inadequate by “ rushing through a short Bill” 

From the first, The Economist has taken the view that this 
is an inadequate measure upon which to base an active invest- 
ment policy. It now remains for the National Investment 
Council—a consultative body outside the framework of the Bill 
—to prove itself, if it has the chance. The danger that it may 
become a mere creature of the Treasury is very real—though per- 
haps some of its members are sufficiently aware of the possibility 
to prevent its worst consequences. 


* * * 


Inland Transport Debate 


The number of tracts on nationalisation of transport services 
mounts steadily. The most recent additions, issued by the 
National Road Transport Federation and the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, base their opposition to nationalisation 
mainly on two arguments: the loss of flexibility and efficiency 
in the services provided; and the probable loss or curtailment 
of the right of “C” licensees to carry goods in their own vehicles 
The Federation’s pamphlet confines itself to general statements 
and offers no counsel for future improvements except an exhor- 
tation to “evolution” and “the middle way.” The Chambers 
of Commerce have provided a fair statement of the dangers in- 
volved in ‘nationalisation and have also put forward their own 
counter-proposals. These are designed either to put the railways 
i a stronger position to compete; or to co-ordinate rail and road 
transport; or to protect the fublic against monopolistic exploita- 
tion. The Chambers of Commerce do not want to merge the 
four existing railway companies and would prefer them to con- 
tinue as operating and managerial units—a point which may well 
occur to those drafting the nationalisation Bill. There would, 
however, be a system of revenue pooling; there would also be 
economies in operating costs through joint action to standardise 
railway stores, to pool traffic, and to scrap redundant lines and 
stations ; further, the state and the local authorities would be 
invited to shoulder burdens that are at present borne by the 
railways on behalf of the community (including the making and 
maintenance of roads and bridges, and the operation of strategic 
lines at a loss). Im other words, it is suggested that the major 
advantages of railway nationalisation could be obtained without 
nationalisation, and even without amalgamation. 

To co-ordinate road and rail transport, the Chambers of Com- 
merce propose that railhead points should be established in all 
important centres and that, as far as possible, the railways should 


handle traffic between these points in full wagon-loads, leaving 
the distribution to and from railhead, together with short hauls of 
under 30 miles, as the special responsibility of road transport, 
though the latter would not be restricted to such traffic. It is also 
proposed that road hauliers should assume the obligations of 
common carriers, and that a rates structure should be devised to 
guide traffic to the agency best qualified to carry it. Finally, 
to protect traders and the public, there should be, first, a tribunal 
for settling equitable charges and terms and conditions of car- 
riage, and secondly, an unrestricted right to the employment of 
traders vehicles under “C” licences. 

Many of these proposals—and particularly the last two—are 
commendable. The public can have no great antipathy to rail- 
way nationalisation and they will treat with due suspicion any 
belated assurances of efficiency and economy which are put for- 
ward as a substitute for nationalisation at this late stage, even 
though nationalisation will not provide efficiency of itself. They 
will be more hesitant over road haulage, especially from the fear 
that nationalisation may mean inflexibility coupled with deliberate 
attempts by the state to divert traffic from road to rail. If there 
were an unequivocal undertaking from the Government to leave to 
private concerns the option of running their own transport, such 
fears would at least be abated. This would provide the most 
convenient barometer of the efficiency of the Government-spon- 
sored services and could not seriously interfere with the planning 
and co-ordination of inland transport as a whole. 


x * x 


Rising Costs and Prices 


There was a threefold indication this week of rising industrial 
costs. Successive announcements were made of a prospective 
increase in railway fares and charges, motor car prices, and utility 
clothing. Mr Barnes, in the House of Commons, referred to 
“ the increasing discrepancy between the costs of railway working 
and the current level of charges,” without committing himself to 
the size of the inevitable adjustment. Mr Lord, chairman of the 
Austin Motor Company, announced a rise of from § to Io per 
cent in the price of Austin cars and 2§ per cent in the price of 
spare parts; other companies gave warning of increased manu- 
facturing costs. The Board of Trade are engaged in revising 
their schedule of maximum prices for utility clothing and the 
first price list for women’s heavy outer wear has now been issued. 
The new rates, which are up to 33 per cent higher than the old, 
are intended to allow less austerity in design and cover the cost of 
full trimmings, pleats, pockets and other extras. It is obvious, 
however, that increased costs of production have also played 
their part. 

At least one‘of these announcements is a delayed response to 
the sharp rise in money-wages and in metal prices since the 
beginning of the year. All three are evidence of the strong 
undercurrent that is making for higher prices for manufactured 
goods. The level of wholesale prices for finished manufactures 
rose by 5 per cent between December and April, and over the 
same period building materials rose by 4 per cent. So long as 
overseas markets are far from saturation and prices are a secondary 
consideration, the rise in the price of manufactured goods merely 
turns the terms of trade in our favour. But how many more 
months can be counted upon before the level of costs and prices 
in Britain becomes of primary importance in the export drive? 


* * * 


ICI’s Expansion Programme 


‘\. Lord McGowan’s review at this week’s meeting of share- 
holders of Imperial Chemical Industries’ activities in 1945 and its 
future policy sets the recently announced development schemes 
for Tees-side and the dyestuffs division into the company’s 
general strategy of expansion over the next few years. A 
£40 million development scheme over eight years is contemplated 
for the United Kingdom. Of this, £3,350,000 is to be spent this 
year and £18 million has already been ear-marked for the Wilton 
and dyestuffs production expansion programmes. The balance is 
to be allotted so that products most urgently required have top 
priority. 

The first instalment of these programmes includes extensions 
to the Merseyside alkali plants. ‘These plants, based on the 
Cheshire salt beds, provide vital chemicals for a large variety 
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of industries, including glass, soap and artificial silk. They use a 
locally available raw material, and with German competition at 
present in suspense, they have considerable scope for export. 
Other urgent schemes cover nylon polymer for conversion to 
yarn and insecticides and refrigerants. A South Wales factory 
which the company has run as a Government agent during the 
war is to manufacture light alloys, employing 1,200 workers 
transferred from Birmingham. Another Development Area 
scheme, on Tees-side, is to be developed at Wilton, though this 
will not progress beyond the stage of site preparation in 1946. 

Subsidiaries in the Dominions, India and South America are 
also preparing expansion schemes. Imperial Chemical Industries 
of Australia and New Zealand are adding to their chlorine pro- 
ducing capacity and plans are in train to make Australia largely 
self-sufficient in ammonium sulphate. Some £500,000 of ordinary 
share capital has been raised from Australian shareholders for 
this purpose. In South Africa, fertiliser manufacturing plant is 
to be extended and to meet local competition in what should 
be a profitable post-war market, the company will manufacture 
cyanide for the gold mines, paints, varnishes and leathercloth 
through its associate, African Explosives and Chemical Industries. 
The latter’s authorised capital has been increased by £2,000,000 
to meet the cost of these eventual extensions. Expansion in 
Canada, India, Argentina and Brazil is also scheduled. 


x 


The chairman considers that the adjustment to post-war con- 
ditions has made considerable progress, though the closure of 
war contracts has considerably affected gross trading income, 
which fell from £115.1 million in 1944 to £105.3 million in 1945. 
This decline has not been accompanied by an overall proportionate 
decrease in costs: the 9 per cent decline in trading income being 
offset by a 9 per cent reduction in raw material, maintenance and 
miscellaneous administrative expenses but only by a 4 per cent 
reduction in the cost of wages, salaries and pensions. The effect 
on profits of the resistance of wages to reduction is illustrated by 
the fact that a proportionate fall in costs of 9 per cent would 
effect an additional saving of about £1,000,000, equivalent to 2 per 
cent on the ordinary stock. Production costs have in fact been 
rising. The coal bill rose between 1939 and 1945, for a slightly 
smaller quantity, by £3,500,000. Wages early in 1946 showed a 
rise of more than 50 per cent on 1939, and the impact of the last 
increase this year, involving a further £1,000,000 on the wage bill, 
has still to work itself out on cost and prices. Considerable anxiety 
is felt about the shortage and poor quality of coal, which in 
January, 1946, was responsible for a cut in export goods at the 
rate of £2,500,000 a year. Detailed extracts from the profit and 
loss account and balance-sheet are given on page 818. 

* * * 


The Rise in Bank Investments 


“True ” bank deposits last month rose by no less than £107 
million, and have thus regained in two months more than two- 
thirds of their five-month decline from the peak level reached 
last September. In April, 1945, the rise was no more than £64 
million. This more rapid expansion, it has been suggested, 
is a clear consequence of the. “unfunding” movement into 
which Mr Dalton plunged in order to support his cheap money 
campaign, and it might thus be regarded as a justification—or 
at least an explanation—of his decision now to resume tap 
borrowing. Such reasoning is hardly justified by the facts. 
The key to the faster rise in deposits last month, by comparison 
with April, 1945, is the fact that bank investment portfolios 
were then shrinking, whereas this year they have been expanding 
fast. Despite the big rise of the previous seven months, there 
was a further increase of £35.7 million in April, the biggest 
movement for any month since October, 1941. The expansion 
since last July, when the earlier downward movement was 
reversed, is now almost £160 million. This is by far the most 
sweeping movement since the major increases in the portfolio 
in 1940-42. Indeed, until the recent expansion began, the total 
was never more than £72 million above its end-1942 level (£1,120 
million), and by last summer had been virtually restored to it. 

This new upward movement is indeed attributable to the 
Chancellor’s tactics. The banks—Barclays, Lloyds and the Mid- 
land, in particular—have quite evidently been anxious to get 
into gilt-edged while the going was good, once Mr Dalton had 
shown his hand. Their desire to do so was accentuated by the 
inroad into earnings which the autumn cut in short money rates 
has imposed. And the possibility of doing so, on a- substantial 
scale, was created by the shift in official policy from Treasury 
deposit receipts to bills. Last month witnessed a further big 
expansion in the banks’ supply of money market assets. The 
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bill portfolio expanded by £54 million to £433 million, its highe 
since 1922, and money rose by £17 million to a fresh high 
record, Total money market assets thus reach the huge fj . 
of £703 million, in contrast with £289 million a year ago are 
combined ratio to deposits has risen from 6.4 per cent 4 


- . t e 
relatively normal proportion of 14.4 per cent—its average Wee 
and 1939 was between 18 and 19 per cent. This striking change 


has restored the flexibility of the banks’ liquid assets position 
and thus has made an active investment policy again feasible’ 


g 


Construed in this way, the latest banking figures are thus ve 
far from being a warning to the Chancellor. On the cantons 
they confirm other indications—discussed in an article og 
page 604—that Mr Dalton might have forced the pace a good 
deal further had he waited longer. Nor, for the reasons already 
indicated, need the banks’ appetite for investments be regarded 
as a sign that they are taking a pessimistic view of the imme- 
diate future of bank advances. The movement of these in recent 
months has shown less obvious signs of reconversion demand: 
than some outside observers had expected. The rise in the firs; 
quarter of this year was mainly seasonal, and last month there 
was an unexpectedly sharp seasonal fall—by £18 million, 
Two-thirds of this decline, however, occurred in the advances 
of the National Provincial Bank, and is probably due to a special 
operation of no significance from the reconversion point of view. 
Demands for reconversion, indeed, are very widespread, but the 
effects of this financing have lately been obscured by substantial 
Government settlements with wartime contractors, which have 
enabled them to redeem wartime indebtedness to the banks. It’s 
also probable that the reopening of the- new issue market to 
industrial borrowers is having a similar effect. 


* % * 


Bermuda Telecommunications Agreement 


A White Paper issued this week makes good a gap to which 
attention has been directed on more than one occasion in The 
Economist. It sets out the terms of the agreement on telecom- 
munications reached between certain British Commonwealth 
Governments and the United States at the Bermuda Conference 
last December. It will be recalled that the Government's 
Memorandum explaining their intention to nationalise Cable and 
Wireless invoked the Bermuda Agreement in justification of their 
policy. It is frankly difficult to reconcile this view with the exact 
terms of the Bermuda document. At almost every point it gives 
concessions to American claims. The so-called British telécom- 
munications monopoly has melted away, not as a consequence of 
superior American efficiency in this field, but owing to the need 
to reach an accommodation with the Americans. Like civil avia- 
tion, telecommunications are part of the price for the dollar loan. 


As a result, the American-owned radio telegraph circuits 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, India and Bermuda are to be 
retained, competing with the existing British-owned cables, 
although they were originally set up for the duration 
of the war only. Further circuits between the United 
States and South Africa, Jamaica, Palestine, Ceylon, Malaya 
and Hong Kong are contemplated, and either await the 
sanction of the Commonwealth Governments concerned or the 
results of studies to see whether traffic conditions warrant setting 
them up. Only one group of direct circuits, between the United 
States and West Africa, is to be discontinued. The general con- 
ditions governing the opening of new direct radio circuits aft 
themselves a series of compromises to the American view. The 
governing conditions are those of “traffic and service”; direct 
radio circuits “ should have regard to existing channels of com- 
munication,” though they may “in certain cases be deemed neces- 
sary for political reasons.” The signatory Governments will dis- 
courage any efforts by telecommunications companies in theif 
jurisdiction “to prevent or obstruct the establishment of direct 
circuits. between the United States or British Commonwealth 
points and other countries”—an undertaking which will keep 
Commonwealth Governments busier than the American Govern- 
ment. Concessions have also been made byewhich transit traffic 
can be handled over radio circuits where “ excessive delay 
would otherwise arise. Rates are to be based on the dollar, a 
the rate of $4.03 to the £, with provision for adjustment if the 
rate alters by more than 2 per cent and for any modification 
ne by the establishment of the International Monetaty 
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It is quite impossible to estimate in precise terms what these 
arrangements, and the ceiling rate of is. 6d. a word, will mean 
to the British and American ielecommunications undertakings 
and their using publics. Estimates prepared by Cable and Wireless 
suggest strongly that the cash advantage will be substantially in 
favour of the Americans. Under a regime of competition between 
cable and radio circuits, the former would be very much on the 
defensive. But the grant of permanent radio terminals on British 
territory has been made without any show of competition, without 
any evidence about the comparative costs of the two systems, and 
without any evidence about the probable effects upon the 
revenues Of the participating undertakings. 


* x * 


The “ Appropriate Fraction ” 


Section 28 of the Finance (No. 2) Bill, which in certain cases 
affords relief from double taxation to UK shareholders in com- 
panies registered abroad, has attracted a good deal of attention 
in the past ten days, but there is still room for doubt whether 
the wording altogether just‘fies the construction that has been 
placed upon it im Stock Exchange circles. ‘The matter at issue 
had been brought to a head last summer by the House of Lords’ 
rejection of appeals by the Canadian Eagle Oil Company, Limited, 
and Selection Trust, Limited, against decisions by the Tax 
Commissioners in 1939-40. As a result of a decision in 1881, in 
the case of Gilbertson v. Fergusson, it had long been ruled that 
where a non-resident corporation earned profits in the UK and 
paid UK tax thereon, relief from UK tax could be claimed on 
account of dividends paid to. UK ordinary shareholders. The 
“appropriate fraction” of tax abatement was the gross amount of 
the corporation’s UK income divided by its gross total income. 
This principle was in practice extended to embrace cases in which 
the non-resident corporation’s income included dividends from 
subsidiaries or investments in the UK as distinct from profits 
earned in the UK. 

The Canadian Eagle Company, registered in Canada, was such 
a case, and until 1939 regularly re-claimed from the Inland 
Revenue the “ appropriate fraction” of tax deducted from divi- 
dends paid to its UK shareholders. The basis of these claims 
was the fact that the dividends paid to the Canadian company 
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by its UK-registered subsidiary, the Eagle Oil and Shipping 
Company, had already paid UK tax—and were, incidentally, its 
principal source of income. In 1939-40, however, the authorities 
refused relief, since when, to avoid double taxation, the income 
of the UK operating company has been allowed to accumulate 
here, and the dividends of the Canadian parent company have 
been maintained only by drafts upon its reserves. Last year’s 
ruling by the House of Lords upheld the Commissioners’ 
decision. 

At first glance, the complicated Section 28 of the new Finance 
Bill appears to restore the pre-1940 position, and has been widely 
so interpreted. That, presumably, is the intention, but it is not 
yet certain that it has been achieved. There are three salient 
points. First, relief is afforded specifically to the UK shareholder 
in the non-residzat corporation, as distinct from the corporation 
itself. Secondly, the UK tax on the non-resident corporation’s 
UK profits must have been paid by that corporation, by deduction 
or otherwise. Thirdly, the UK ordinary shareholder is entitled 
to relief, even though the UK profits of the nqn-resident company 
are derived through a second non-resident company, provided 
that company itself pays the relevant UK tax and provided it is 
a subsidiary of the first company. The interests chiefly con- 
cerned would do well to take steps to ensure that any doubts 
are removed during the debates on this Section. The Crown 
in the recent cases relied heavily upon the original Gilbertson v. 
Fergusson principle that, to rank for relief, the foreign company 
must carry on business in the UK and itself pay the UK tax on 
its UK profits. There is at least an echo of this principle in 
the wording of Section 28. It would be wise to make sure that 
a non-resident corporation is deemed to have paid tax (“ by 
deduction or otherwise ”) on UK profits when it receives, from a 
UK subsidiary or from investments in the United Kingdom, 
dividends from which UK tax has been deducted at source. 


* * bi 


Scope for Industrial Conversions 


Mr Dalton’s removal of the 4 per cent peg on conversion 
operations has doubtless given him keen satisfaction, for it is a 
monument to the success of his lower interest rates policy, 
and enables him to claim that the benefits of cheaper money will 
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steadily percolate to industry. Only a jealous solicitude for the 
strength of the market’s absorptive powers has presumably pre- 
ven-ed an earlier relaxation, for leading companies and public 
authorities would have had no difficulty some time ago in re- 
financing their debenture obligations on, say, a 3} per cent 20- 
yeu basis, and in some select cases perhaps even less. But it 
w ll clearly be necessary to regulate the flow of conversion opera- 
tions which wiil be released by the Chancellor’s decision so that 
tne technical capacity of the market’s underwriting facilities and 
new issue machinery is not needlessly congested. The table 
beicw g ves a selection of industrial stocks which now become 
eligible for refunding within the next few months. 


INDUSTRIAL CONVERSION POSSIBILITIES 


Redemption Terms | 
Rate 


| Debe ey | Current 
De ane pe rj price 
| cent | Date [Notice' Price 
i | } 
Figo geT: ~ f(meos.) 

Amalgamated Press ........ 898,030 4 1938/70 3 104 104 
Barclay Perkins ............ 699,220 4 1942/81 6 | 102 103 
Kirmingham Small Arms .... 1,279,254 4 | 1947/66 1 | 105 | 104} 
British Ahuminium.......... 3,227,336 | 4 | 1940/80 3 | 10% } 105 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers 620,000 4 (atanytime; 6 | 105 103 
Charrington & Co. .......... + 4,200,309 4 1943/80 | 6 103 {| 105} 
City of London Real Property | 1,150,000 3 jatanytime| 6 100 | 1024 
vent Garden Pri wperuies ... i 2,500,000 | 4 | 1042, 60 | 3 1034 | 102} 
Pebenture Corporation ..... | 1209381 | 4 |atanytime! 3 | 102 | 104 
Duniop Rubber ............ | 2,989,181 | 4 1944/74 | 6 1023 | 104 
Fine Cotton Spinners ....... 1 ee coe 4 atany time} 6 100 < | 2 
Hawker Siddeley ......,.... 3,500,000 | 4 1941/46 6 101 | 99} 
Kemsley Newspapers .,..... 3,214,874 4 1935/75 3 108 108 
London County Freehold .... | ina ay 1942/78 6 103 {| a 
etl Be sas ve. |. 966,836 | 4 1944/67 | 3 | 102 104 
Mitchetils & Butlers ....2.... 1,250,000 4 at any time 6 105 106 
Niger Company .........05 2,225,453 4 1943/70 3 100 1014 
Northmet Power ..,........ 1,067,810 4 1943/76 6 102} 1024 
Powell Duffryn ............ 2,253,350 4 1946 /66 3 104 103 
south Durham Steel & Iron. . 708,279 | 4 1945/82 3 | 102 1004 
RK. Themas & Baldwin's i. 6,109,440 4 1946/66 3 103 | 102) 
ined SOE i osate sb Ga NS 2,003,674 | 4 1944 /64 3 |} 101 |{ 102) 


This further infusion of lower interest rates will be welcomed 
generally, except by the unfortunate fixed-interest investor. But 
in truth the latest relaxation means no more than a further stage 
in a trend which has been all too clear since 1932. 


* * * 


Unit Trust Stamp Duty 


Section 45 of the Finance Bill regularises the procedure 
governing stamp duty on instruments of transfer and title for 
unit trusts. Briefly, the trust managements are given the status 
of jobbers, but they pay stamp duty in the reverse order. When 
the managements repurchase units, the bargain attracts I per cent 
ad valorem duty, but if the units are liquidated within two months, 
they may reclaim the duty paid on repurchase ; if the units are 
resold instead, the sale will rank for ros. nominal duty. No stamp 
duty is payable on the issue of new umits—the purchases of under- 
lying securities will, of course, have attracted 1 per cent duty 
already). 

Bearer certificates representing units would have to be stamped 
at three times the ad valorem duty on a notional nominal value 
represented by the offered price of the first units originally issued, 
At present this is an artificial rule, since the creation of bearer 
units is forbidden. But it has a practical consequence that bearer 
units repurchased have to be stamped similarly—though even 
here a simple expedient enables bearer certificates to be exchanged 
without charge into registered form, thus escaping the duty. These 
administrative shifts will Jhave little effect, though they will be 
something of a nuisance Tor groups like Municipal and General, 
which have appreciable amounts of bearer certificates in. issue. 
Meanwhile, some of the groups are finding that the recent ease- 
ment under the Borrowing Bill, allowing new sales up to a limit 


of £50,000 in any year is providing useful bread and butier busi- 
ness in to-day’s active markets. 


x * * 


The consolidated accounts of International Nickel show 
that the fall in sales of all metals except platinum resulted in a 
decline in net sales from $170,001,834 to $148,055,751. The 
retirement charge was lower but the depreciation aliowance was 
increased, leaving net profits before taxation at $37,472,879 
against the 1944 figure of $46,098,001. Taxation provisions were 
lower than in 1944, leaving net profits of $25,010,938 against 
$26,927,652. The balance sheet shows the customary strong 
position, current assets amounting to $140,311,459 and net current 
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assets to $122,190,443. The first instalment of $3,333,400 op 
account of the former Finnish properties ecquired by Russi. 
has been received by the company; the whole $20,000,000 had 
been written off previously. This suggests that the property 
account, which stands at $252,013,019, less a depreciation resery: 
of $129,764,189, is conservatively valued. 

The company should be able to maintain the 4o cen 
quarterly distributions on the common shares, on which $1.>8 
was earned in 1945, and to finance the $8,000,000 capital expendi. 
ture programme, which includes additions to the smelter. Profits 
in the fourth quarter were significantly above the third quarter 
earnings of 1945, when the nickel output was reduced to so per 
cent of capacity. Proved ore reserves at the end of 1945 were 
217,373,000 short tons against 212,368,000 in 1938 in spite of the 
heavy wartime extraction rate amounting to more than three 
times the prewar figure. 

The long-term outlook for the company depends on the level 
of industrial activity and on the discovery of new uses for 
nickel. Progress is being made in low alloy steel sub- 
stitutes for carbon steel. The high price of silver is making 
nickel coinage popular. The outlook for copper, of which 
International Nickel is.a large producer of fine electrolytic grades, 
and for platinum metals, is good at least for some time to come. 


* * * 


Dust Suppression in South Wales 


A report of the local joint committee on pneumoconiosis 
conveys the good news that satisfactory progress is being made 
in the South Wales coalfield with the application of measures to 
suppress dust, which are now compulsorily applied virtually to 
the entire coal face in the region. Three main systems are em- 
ployed, separately or in combination—water infusion, which in- 
volves boring holes into the coal face before the coal is worked ; 
wet cutting, by which water is conveyed along the coal cutter 
in order to damp the coal before it is cut ; and hand-spraying by 
the collier, in non-mechanised seams. These methods of suppres- 
sion are estimated to add 6d. to 9d. per ton to the cost of coal, 
though this should be more than justified by the ensuing reduc- 
tions in miners’ compensation. The problem of laying the dust 
on colliery roadways is being tackled by similar methods. 

The urgency of the problem of dust diseases can be gauged 
from the fact that large numbers of men have been leaving the 
industry suffering from pneumoconiosis, since this complaint was 
scheduled as an industrial disease. Between 1940 and 1944 nearly 
4,000 cases were certified; in 1945, 5,139 cases were certified; 
and in the first quarter of this year there were as many 4s 
1,500 certifications. The increased rate does not imply that the 
incidence of the disease has recently become more acute ; the 
majority of the men affected contracted it many years earlier, but 
owing to war conditions the Medical Boards have been unabie to 
cope with long lists of applications for release. The authorities, 
in fact, believe that the peak has now been passed, and that when 
dust suppression has taken full effect, comparatively few cases 
should occur in the future. Obviously, the fear of dust diseases 1s 
a strong deterrent to recruitment, and if the suppression 
methods are successful the facts should be widely publicised. The 
special film on this subject which is to be shown generally should 
help the recruiting campaign. It is also proposed that all mining 
recruits should be given preliminary X-ray examination to ensure 
that they are not prone to tuberculosis or other lung affections, 
and should be periodically examined during employment. 

The National Union of Mineworkers urges that the methods 
used in South Wales should be made compulsory in other coalfields 
and a general regulation along these lines, it is understood, is 
being prepared. Wales is, of course, the main danger centre, for 
nearly half the cases of pneumoconiosis have come from the 
West Wales anthracite centre. But danger from airborne dust at 
the face and in the roadways is common in some degree to all 
mines, and the problem should be tackled on national lines. It is 
equally important to make adequate provision for men disabled by 
pneumoconiosis, The Medical Research Council has set up 4 
special pneumoconiosis unit in South Wales, and a start has been 
made with special factories mainly employing disabled miners. So 
far, employers who have taken on ex-miners seem well satisfied 
with their work and adaptability. 


* * * 


Brick Front 


‘There is better news about bricks. Monthly output during 
April was 200,206,000 bricks, compared with 178,804,000 '9 
March, and the sales of bricks amounted to 287.5 million and 
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303 million in March and April respectively. The April output 
was spread over a larger number of brickworks than that of 
March, for by the end of the month there were 553 works open, 
compared with 494 in March. The increased output was due to 
the additions to the labour force, as a result of the employment 
of prisoners of war and of the accelerated rate of release under 
the Class B scheme. The numbers employed increased from 
23,400 at the end of March to 29,214 at the end of April, just 
under 2,000 of this figure consisting of German prisoners. 

Encouraging as these figures are, it would be rash to attach 
oo much hope to the improvement, which may be partly due to 
better weather conditions and partly to a temporary incrgase of 
the labour force which may not be maintained. The recent 
increase in wages, however, and the expected improvements in 
working conditions which Should follow the publication of the 
Garrett report in a few weeks’ time, should have a beneficial effect 
on recruitment. ‘The Ministry of Works has by no means 
answered the threat that a brick famine would paralyse 
nouse-building this summer. The number of men in the 
industry is still about 8,000 short of the figure set by the Ministry 
gs necessary to work the brickworks licensed to re-open, and 
js still far below the pre-war figure. It is essential that every 
possible method should be employed by building authorities to 
economise in the use of bricks, especially facing bricks, and to 
develop substitute materials and pre-fabrication off the site, while 
the Ministries of Labour and Works should intensify their efforts 
to bring out of the Forces any brick-makers who are waiting for 
Class A release and to step up recruitment to the industry. 


* * * 


Consumers’ Goods Supplies 


A supplement to the Board of Trade fournal last October 
save particulars of supplies of a wide variety of consumer goods 
to the home market, covering 1935 and the war years. In the 
latest issue of the Fournal the tables are republished with the 
latest figures. The tables are intended to show the changes from 
war to peace production ; the pre-war figures have been retained 
and also those for 1944 and 1945, but the earlicr war years have 
been omitted. A major disadvantage of the statistics is that they 
are given in the form of the annual rate of supply, whatever 
the period covered. A statement of the actual supplies becoming 
available in the period would be less misleading. Some examples 
from the series are given in a table on page 817. ; 

The general impression of the more recent figures (in most 
cases up to February) is of limping and sometimes painful steps 
towards pre-war output. Furniture and furnishings, with more 
than treble the 1943 output and about three-quarters of the 1938 
output, show the best progress. Hardware is now running at 
s0 per cent above the 1943 output and just over half the pre-war 
level, but the progress of the component groups varies widely. 
About three-quarters of the 1938 quantity of shoes are being 
produced, and clothing is approaching 60 per cent of pre-war 
volume. 

The impression stands out that best progress 1s not necessarily 
being made in those products which are most urgently needed. 
Production of electric irons and vacuum cleaners has increased 
by two and a half times and 30 times respectively in a vear, and 
pre-war output of electric irons and fires has, in fact, already been 
exceeded. On the other hand, cutlery, clocks and watches ae 
above all, clothing and household textiles, still have considerab 
leway to make up. The explanation is that some industries 
suffered more drastic cuts and concentration during the war then 
others, and that industries differ widely in the speed at whic 
they can re-establish peacetime production. 


* * * 


Inflated Platinum Prices 


Platinum prices, which have been kept more or less stable 
during the pane few years, have lately shown a rising. tendency. 
In the United States, the removal of the price ceiling at the 
beginning of this month has been followed by an advance of te 
selling quotation froma $35 to over $56 per troy ounce. In this 
country the quotation remains nominally at £11 10s. per 0Z., 
but hardly any metal appears to be on offer below £14. There 


‘iS a steong demand for platinum and platinum metals for 


leWellery purposes, which had been inadequately supplied during 
€ war. As a result the increased prices may well be sustained 
for a considerable time to come. ; 
n the long run, however, a price for platinum well in excess 
the price of gold must be precarious. During the pre- 
war decade the jinternaticnal platinum market experienced a 
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structural change, which has stili to be consolidated. Owing 
largely to the by-product recovery of platinum and platinum 
metals from the copper-nickel ore ef the Sudbury basin in 
Canada world production of platinum has been increased from 
290,000 ozs. in 1930 to nearly 550,000 ozs. in 1939. A further 
increase was recorded early in the war, raising world output in 
1942, according to the United States Bureau of Mines, to 773,000 
ozs. There has been a reaction in new production since 1943 
but the current output, despite the curtailment of Canada’s nickel 
— Operations, appears still to be running above the 1939 
evel. 

Although these supplies, which are supplemented by varying 
offers of secondary platinum, are small compared with the output 
of the other precious metals, they are well in excess of normal 
requirements. In the last pre-war decade, therefore, the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada, the world’s leading platinum 
producer, concentrated its efforts on the development of new 
industrial uses for the metal and as a preliminary to this cam- 
paign the company reduced the platinum price roughly to the 
price of gold. On this basis, a substantial industrial market 
for platinum, chiefly in the chemical, electrical and dental indus- 
tries, was developed, although the jewellery trade continued to 
account for more than half the total demand. During the war 
the industrial employment of platinum has expanded by leaps 
and bounds. Chemical laboratory apparatus, electronic tubes, 
contact points, catalysts, and spark plugs for aircraft absorbed 
record quantities and the unique properties of the metal—high 
melting point and acid resistance—resulted in interesting develop- 
ments in several other directions. As a result, the share of the 
jewellery trade in total sales amounted last year to less than 
one-quarter of the whole. In the meantime, however, a reaction 
in the demand for chemical, electrical and dental uses has 
occurred. For a time the large pent-up demand for platinum 
for jewellery purposes may counterbalance the reduction in 
industrial demand. But the stabilisation of the industrial use 
of the metal is dependent on a competitive price. At the moment 
these prospects are threatened by an incipient speculative boom, 


* * * 
? 


Coals to Sweden 

The exchange trade of British coal for Swedish and 
Finnish wood and wood products is far from recovering to the 
1938 volume. This is largely because British coal is not avail- 
able, though political impediments to the resumption of a nor- 
mal volume of trade with Finland must also carry part of the 
blame. Increased imports of timber from Canada and the 
United States, which cost dollars, are by no means sufficient 
to compensate for the reduced imports from Northern Europe, 
“nd the shortage of news-print is still acute. Meanwhile, 
Sweden and Finland are forced to burn wood or to import coal 
from other suppliers. As 64 cubic metres of wood are required 
as substitute for one ton of coal the increase in burning of 
wood may have a serious effect on future supplies. 

In 1945, British coal deliveries to Sweden amounted to only 
25,000 tons out of a total of Swedish imports of 441,000 tons, 
which compared with a pre-war figure of about 8 million tons. 
Sweden may have to cut 45 million cubic metres of wood for 
fuel in 1946 and Finland 28 million for it is out of the question 
that any substantial coal imports from Britain can be arranged. 
This is a serious loss of trade. Before the war one ton of 
chemical pulp could be purchased for 10 tons of coal exports; 
the effect of burning wood to manufacture pulp will mean a 
substantial increase in costs, which will have to be met out of 
other exports from this country. 


* * * 


Nigerian and Bolivian Tin 


Since January Ist, when the Cost-plus Contract for tin sup- 
plies from Nigeria terminated, the Ministry of Supply has im- 
ported Nigerian tin at £300 a ton. No ‘agreement on prices has 
yet been reached between Nigerian producers and the Ministry, 
although notice to terminate the old contract was given as long 
ago as last summer. The Ministry has offered £300 per ton of 
tin content f.i.s. Nigeria while the producers demand £330 a ton. 
Under an f.i.s. contract the buyer pays freight, insurance and 
smelting charges. Before the war freight cost about £2} per ton 
of concentrates ; it is now about £6. Pre-war smelting charges 
for an average Nigerian ore would have been about £9 per ton of 
concentrates ; at present the English smelting charge is controlled, 
but increased costs may have raised it to about {10 a ton of con- 
centrates. Taking the concentrates at 70 per cent metal content 
the present charges for freight and smelting would represent 
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nearly £25 per ton of metallic tin, and under free market conditions 
the figure might be nearer £35. Thus the Ministry’s offer can be 
put as equivalent to £325 per ton of tin metal delivered in the 
UK, which does not seem unreasonably low ; £355 on the other 
hand would seem high, even though some production costs in 
Nigeria have substantially increased, and even though such figure 
would be about in line with the present price paid by the United 
States for Bolivian tin. 


It may perhaps be the Ministry’s intention to await announce- 
ment about United States policy about tin purchases from Bolivia 
before they settle on a revised British price. The United 
States appear anxious not to raise the price above 60 cents a 
pound f.o.b. South American ports. Their agreement with 
Bolivia ends on June 30th, but the Bolivians are already 
mancuvring for position, and have gone so far as to suggest 
that a smelter should be established locally to free them from 
dependence on the Texas smelter, and to save heavy transport 
charges. Clearly producers of tin are anxious to take full advan- 
tage of the present situation of shortage. Nigerian producers hope 
for an increase in the British selling price ; the Bolivians expect 
that the United States will raise their price partly in order to 
employ the Texas smelter; and if such a rise occurs the British 
Government, so Nigerian producers hope, may pay more also. 
This is follow my leader, rather than policy. 


Shorter Notes 


Colonel Woodhouse’s report on the collision on the LMS 
une at Lichfield on January 1st, in which 20 passengers lost their 
lives, shows that two mechanical failures diverted a train due to 
pass through the station on the fast line to the slow line, which 
was already occupied by a stationary passenger train. There are 
several unresolved factors in the story, including a residual doubt 
whether a signal described as cleared by several witnesses was 
in fact overrun by the driver of the second train at danger. Such 
a coincidence of mechanical failures ig, fortunately rare; if the 
arrangements for proving signals and points were to become sub- 
ject to any doubts, the confidence of the public in the safety of 
British railways would be seriously shaken. 
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The Dunlop Rubber Company announces that profits for 19 
excluding abnormal items of £439,360, were £2,678,490 a 
£2,541,586 for 1944. Excess profits tax provision was lower ‘ 
£868,295 and income-tax provision, less adjustments, require 
£608,085. After a contingency reserve allocation of £750,009 th. 
ordinary stock distribution is raised from 8 per cent to 12 per 
cent, including 2 per cent bonus, and the carry forward js raised 
from £648,091 to £783,331. In 1939 the 12 per cent distribution 
included a 4 per cent bonus. The ordinary stock units at the 
current price of 65s. cum dividend yield £3 15s. 3d. per cent. _ 

+ 


An fnteresting example of monopolistic suppression has come to 
light in the film world. A French film, “Le four se Léve,” js 
now showing in London for a second run, but an American com- 
pany has purchased the production rights in the story and intends 
to make a new version, imposing as a condition that the firs: 
version shall be withdrawn. This appears to be not uncommon 
practice, irrespective of the merit of the original, and only 4 
library copy of the negative may be retained. Old films are nor 
always masterpieces. But when they are, this restrictive covenant 
must mean that they disappear—presumably to give mass audi- 
ences (which do not flock to the masterpieces) the opportunity to 
enjoy the new Hollywood version with unalloyed pleasure. 

* 


The final agricultural returns of England and Wales for the 
1945 harvest show that, for all important crops, the yield per 
acre was higher than for 1944. The sugar-beet harvest, for 
instance, despite a slightly smaller acreage, was 20 per cent 
larger,-and potatoes, with an unchanged acreage, yielded an in- 
creased tonnage of about 8 per cent. Wheat, barley, and oats 
all showed an improved yield. 

* 


The seventeenth report of the Agricultural Mortgage Cor- 
poration shows that a further £1,273,774 of loans have been 
converted during the year to March 31, 1946, from 5 and 4} per 
cent to a 3} per cent rate. This follows the conversion of 
£1,185,318 in the previous year. The corporation’s own deben- 
ture debt carries interest at 5 and 4} per cent for at least a 
further 13 and 15 years respectively. Loans on agricultural land 
totalled £7,169,881 against £6,883,963. 
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cOMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of the National Bank of Egypt was held 


-. Cairo on March 27th. : 
? acm Pasha (the president) was in 


the chair. 
BALANCE-SHEET, DEC, 31, 1945 
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217,124,652 366 








AssETs L.E. MM. 
vernment Securities and Securities ’ 
guaranteed by the Egyptian Govt... 158,948,588 900 





Sundry Securities... 0.6... sce e eee eee 589,368 943 
Advances On Merchandise ............ 3,496,435 599 
Advances on Securities ..........+-+- 481,679 476 
Sundry other Advances .............. 1,378,515 102 
Bits Tiedtanted os es cates 51.075 017 
DN Ss. « caSckSMes okies Wie 100,000 000 
Donbant -AGGOUNBs 4 2265500 Chie co ereeeess 23,344,718 382 
Money at Call and at Short Notice.... 18,062,850 000 

N.BE. Notes ..... L.E.7,254,536:250 

Uther Notes & Coin L.E. 76,963:702 
7,331,499 952 


ents’ Liability for Acceptances, ete., 
AS POT COMTTA ... cece cere er nceesce 


3,339,920 995 


217,124,652 366 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Dr, L.E. MM. 
Dente Fate. +. . .cVd.. chalk. . dae 18,140 341 
Coment: Rapenans . 5/50) is ick ns» i>'0.405 1,030,726 826 
interim Dividend at the rate of 4 per 

Ce a ee eae 117,000 000 
Provision for Payment of Final Dividend 3 

at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum 380,250 000 
balance carried forward...........06: 273,305 19. 


1,819,422 359 


ts 


Mf L.E. MM. 
188 Profit for the year ended 3ist 
December, 1945, after providing for 
depreciation on buildings and furniture 
for rebate of discount, for doubtful 
debts and contingencies,..........+ 1,552,499 248 
balance brought forward from last year 266.923 111 


~ 4,819,422 359 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The following is an extract from the 
President’s address: 


_the complete victory of the United 
ations brought to an end the most merci- 
less and devastating of all wars. It is now 
@ question of sufi ing ourselves from 
the recurrence of such a catastrophe by 
Means of the organisation of an effective 
‘ystem of security and the re-establishment 
ma sound and equitable basis of inter- 
national ec ic relations, a task no less 


onomic 
‘rduous than the. former. 


Whatever may have been the development 
of Egyptian industry during the war, Egypt 
still remains a country with an agricultural 
Structure. One may estimate at some 
£E210,000,000 to £E220,000,000 the value 
of the 12 chief crops in 1944-45, against 
an average of some £E72,000,000 for the 
years 1935-38—a ratio of three to one. 
Although the production of millet, rice, and 
Sugar-cane has increased in comparison with 
the pre-war years, the same cannot be said 
of other cereals, and, above all, cotton. The 
restricted production of our basic crop, in 
fact, reached only 5,265,000 cantars in 1945, 
against an average of 9,248,000 in the period 
1935-38. The price index is to-day 320 
compared with pre-war, whereas the value 
of the cotton crop represents no more than 
19 per cent. of the value of the 12 chief 
crops ; during the period 1935-38 this pro- 
portion was usually 37 per cent. or more. 
However, let us not forget that cotton con- 
tinues to be our principal money crop, and 
in so far as local industry at present absorbs 
only one-fifth of our harvest, access to 
foreign markets still remains for us the 
primary condition of our economic stability. 


At the moment, a striking disequilibrium 
exists throughout the world between the 
plethora of cotton and the reduced capacity 
for textile production. The shortage of 
labour, coal, and means of transport is still 
considerable ;_ difficulties of re-equipment 
and concentration of undertakings still exist. 
It seems therefore likely that we shall have 
td wait some time for output to be restored 
to the pre-war level. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


In the realm of commerce and industry 
the need for imports om a large scale re- 
mains undeniable. The country has a press- 
ing need for products and equipment of all 
kinds, but limited production abroad, to- 
gether with difficulties of transport and pay- 
ment, constitute serious restrictions on the 
resumption of normal business. 


On the other hand, certain quarters find 
the question of taxation somewhat disquiet- 
ing, and have a feeling that there are cer- 
tain defects in its basis and in administra- 
tive control. It is tue that the respective 
shares of the various classes of tax indicate 
a disparity which can only be eliminated 
by reconstruction of the basis of our taxa- 
tion system. But this is a lengthy task, and 
the question does not appear to have 
escaped the attention of the competent 
authorities. However that may be, Egypt 
still remains one of the least taxed countries 
in the world. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Our gross profit is £E105,000 higher than 
for 1944. But as our general expenses have 
increased by nearly {£E103,000, chiefly 
owing to taxation, our net profit remains 
practically the same as last year—namely, 
£E503,632, against £E500,384. We there- 
fore propose to maintain the same dividend 
as last year—namely, 17 per cent.—which 
will absorb £E497,250, and will permit of 
the addition of £E6,382 to the carry-forward, 
which will thus amount to £E273,305. The 
creation of strong reserves is our constant 
endeavour. Our portfolio has become so 
large that such a course is essential in order 
to be prepared for any eventual fluctuations. 





Copies of the chairman’s address in full 
will be available at the National Bank of 
Egypt, 6 & 7, King William Street, London, 
E.C.4. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


MR R. OLAF HAMBRO'S 
REVIEW 


The thirty-fourth general meeting of 
Hambros Bank Limited will be held on the 
23rd instant at the offices of the Bank, 41, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Olaf Hambro, circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

am again enclosing with the balance- 
sheet, for the convenience of shareholders 
who may not be able to attend the annual 
general meeting, my comments on some 
aspects of the past year, and, as far as pos- 
sible, in these uncertain times, my appre- 
ciation of the future course of events. 

The year that has passed since our last 
report has brought a cessation of hostilities 
throughout the world, for which we are 
profoundly grateful. 

The senseless period of destruction is 
over and our minds are turned at last to 
reconsirucuon and useful service to the com- 
murdty. The task is colossal, and we, as 
merchant bankers, can only hope to con- 
tribute our small share towards the process 
of rehabilitation. 


NORWAY AND DENMARK 


I am thankful to be able to say that we 
are again im touch with all our friends in 
Norway and Denmark, and have ‘been able 
to resume, although at present only to a 
limited extent, our old commercial relations 
with these countries. 

It is a matter of profound gratitude to 
us to find that the damage done to these 
countries by the enemy occupation is far 
less than we had feared, and that they are 
emerging rapidly and successfully out of 
= bondage into their own traditiona! free- 

om. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


We have also, during this year, made a 
mew contact with liberated Europe, in 
Czechoslovakia, to whose institutions we 
have been able to extend credit facilities, 
and we have formed in Prague a true basis 
for friendly commercial relations, which we 
believe will be of great benefit to merchants 
in this country, and which may perhaps be 
the forerunner of others which may spread 
beyond the boundaries of Czechoslevakia to 
other parts of Europe. 

We have also visited and made friendly 
contacts in Egypt and Palestine, both of 
which countries are looking to Britain for 
commercial and financial support. 


BISHOPSGATE TRADING AND EXPORT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Our subsidiary trading company, The 
Bishopsgate Trading & Export Company 
Limited, which was formed in 1941 to foster 
exports from this country, has, during this 
year, increased its activities considerably 
and has made many new contacts with 
buyers in various parts of the world, espe- 
cially in Brazil and Portugal, and Mr Owen 
Slater, who has been building up its organi- 
sation in the Southern States of North 
America and California on the basis of direct 
trade from Great Britain to these States, 
has succeeded in placing some considerable 
orders in this country, which are now being 
shipped in ever increasing quantities. 

With regard to the accompanying balance- 
sheet, it is the first which I have the pleasure 
to present to you since the war covers 
nearly nine months of peace in Europe. The 
figures show considerable expansion in 
nearly ll items. The deposits. at 
£33,000,000, compare with £16,000,000 last 
year, with a consequent rise in cash and 
Government securities. The acceptances 
show a gradual rise, but, owing to various 
exchange and other Government restrictions, 
are still far short of the pre-war figure. We 
are confident, however, that the Londen 
acceptance is again coming into its own and 
is only awai its traditional freedom to 
again take its place as the medium of inter- 
national commerce. 
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INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss account reflects the 
{ncreased activity of the bank, and, in view 
of the size of the transfer which we have 
been able to make to reserves, the directors 
have decided to recommend to you a slight 
increase in the dividend, thereby partially 
restoring it to the figure at which it stood 
béfore the war. 

For the very satisfactory results of the 
year’s working which I am able to report to 
you, we are again indebted to the loyal and 
whole-hearted support of the management 
and staff, and take this opportunity to wel- 
come those members of the staff who have 
returned to us from the Services and to 
thank all those who have worked so hard 
and in difficult circumstances during the 
war. 

We regret the loss of many through 
casualties, and we extend our deep sympathy 
to the relations of those who have died in 
the service of their country. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR JAMES LITHGOW’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of William 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, was 
held, en the 7th instant, in " 


Sir James Lithgow, the chairman, gave 
some striking figures in regard to the com- 
pany’s contribution to the war effort, and 
after paying tribute to the work of the 
managing director, Mr Williamson, and of 
the salaried staffs during the war years, made 
reference to the immediate prospects of the 
company. 

He mentioned that, while there is now a 
strong demand from processing firms for 
steel, one-fourth of the melting department 
is shut down because of the acute shortage 
of coal. He attributed this shortage to the 
failure of the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
to obtain from the individual miner an out- 
put comparable to that given to individual 
employers in the past. 

The chairman then referred to the future, 
the company’s hopes in regard to which had 
been completely damped by the decision fo 
bring a large proportion of the steel industry 
into public ownership. The experience of 
the coal trade, he said, from which all 
thought of private profit has for some time 
been eliminated, seems already to have 
proved what those acquainted with the 
psychology of industry already know, that a 
weak, impersonal control is too remote from 
the individual worker to enable the manage- 
ment to obtain from him the effort which he 
gives to an por who is himself per- 
sonally affected by the trading result. 


A COMPLICATED BUSINESS 


The iron and steel trade, he added, was a 
complicated and highly technical business. 
Many.of its individual workers had to be 
specialists in their own line. It was, there- 
fore, altogether too much to expect from 
these workers even reasonable efficiency with 
the remote and political control which public 
ownership involved. With the precedent 
already set of confiscating the endowments 
of our more fortunately situated hospitals, 
Sir James thought it would be imprudent 
to embark upon any long-term schemes of 
improvement to their plant which might be 
swept into a general pool without compensa- 
tion.” 

For generations the trade union leaders 
have been criticising private enterprise for 
extracting too gieat an output from their 
workers. The natural result is that where 
the opportunity has offered of working for 
the community rather than for a personal 
employer, as in coal and housing, individual 
output has fallen to a point at which it must 
become quite impossible to support even a 
pre-war standard of living for those who set 
such a slack pace. This pace in the end of 


the day must stand comparison with other 
great commercial communities who aie our 
customers and our. competitors. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted, the retiring directors re-elected :nd 
the auditors reappointed. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND 

LONDON AND GLOBE 

INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


110TH ANNUAL REPORT 


In a statement circulated with the one 
hundred and tenth annual report of The 
Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance 
Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. 
England, said that the company’s overseas 
operations had been interrupted by war in 
no fewer than 35 territories. The company 
was actively engaged in rebuilding this busi- 
ness. It was becoming increasingly appre- 
ciated that international trade could only 
revive with the fundamental help of insur- 
ance on land, at sea, and in the air. In the 
building-up of a new economy between 
nations, insurance had a vital part to play. 

Total fire, accident and marine premiums, 
at £11,208,929, showed an increase of 
£631,035 over 1944. Underwriting profit 
was £686,590, against £730,639. 

Life new business, at {1,877,869, was 
nearly £70,000 higher. 

Fire premiums, at £4,441,287, compared 
favourably with {4,045,636 in 1944. 

Accident premiums, at £5,846,805, reached 
the highest level since 1929. 

Marine 1944 account closed with a record 
profit of £307,986. 

Net interest was £338,703, 
£343,637. 3 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1945. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


GOOD RESULTS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
this company will be held, on the 22nd 
instant, ai Perth. 

The following is an extract from the address 
issued to shareholders by Mi Frederick 
Richardson, the chairman, on the accounts 
for the year 1945 :— 

All in all, last year was a good one. The 
balance at credit of profit and loss account is 
£856,086 compared with £912,603 in 1944, 
but that year included an exceptionally large 
item of profit on exchange. The net income 
reaches the high figure of £11,603,930 and 
the funds stand at £26,898,803, having 
increased by £2,083,654 during the twelve 
months, which is a measure >f our 1apidly 
growing business and the mounting obliga- 
tions to our policyholders. The premium 
income, leaving out the Capital Redemption 
Account, is up £1,190,344. Total interest 
earnings are £37,543 in excess of dividend 
requirements. By far the largest part of our 
premium income appears in the Accident and 
General Account ‘ 

With the passing ot the Industria) Injuries 
Bill we shall lose a not very profitable line 
of business. Once more the Fire account 
shows a handsome ptofit and for the first 
time the premium income is in excess of 
£1,000,000. Altogether it is a fine perfor- 
mance and one of which we have good reason 
to be proud. As for the Marine Account, we 
have been able to transfer £50,000 to profit 
and loss, leaving the Fund at the high level of 


against 


pletes the operation begun last year for the 
purpose of strengthening the Life Reserves. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
LIMITED 


EVIDENCE OF PROGRESSIv 
DEVELOPMENT : 


MR W. M. PRYOR’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting o ; 
will be held on the 28th e win i 
accounts the chairman has sent out a star». 
ment of the affairs of the Office during 1945, 
opening with a reference to the appointment 
as directors of Mr C. H. G. Millis DSO. 
M.C., the Lord Rennell, KBE, CB an! 
Mr E. H. D. Thompson, MBE 

Mr W. W. Otter-Barry, general manager 
for 21} years, has retired. Mr J. A. Miller 
D.S.O., has been appointed in his stead and 
Mr H. W. Stokes has been appointed deputy 
ge 

ncluded in the list of retiring officials were 
Mr N. R. Mackintosh, superintendent fo 
Australasia, and Mr R. H. J. Kepple, manage; 
of the City branch. These retirements have 
entailed a number of promotions, and no 
difficulty has been experienced in selecting 
men of proved ability in the “Sun” 
organisation. 

REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


Premium income in both fire and acciden: 
sections advanced substantially. Marine 
premiums showed a further recession in 
volume. In the aggregate the increase, con- 
pared with 1944, amounted to £458,373, the 
total premium volume of £6,456,447 being 
the highest ever recorded. 

The fire claims experience was again 
favourable at home and in most countries 
overseas. In Canada and the United States 
it was somewhat less unsatisfactory than in 
1944. The further decline in the expense 
ratio was a welcome feature of the account. 
which produced an underwriting profit of 
£424,985, being 13.69 per’ cent. of the 
premium income. 

Accident premium income advanced by 
£349,939. In the United States the transac- 
tion of motor business involved the office in 
severe underwriting losses, whilst at home 
burglary insurance had proved unfortunate. 
In addition, at home Workmen’s Compens:- 
tion business produced an unfavourable result. 
Apart from these features the business gener- 
ally resulted in a reasonable margin of profit. 

In the marine account the 1945 year mad 
a satisfactory start. After the transfer of 
£300,000 to the profit and loss account the 
fund stands at £1,508,037, representing Jus! 
under 200 per cent. of the 1945 premum 
income. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the three revenut 
accounts amounted altogether to £769,561. 
Net interest earnings at £215,411 wert 
greater by £16,369. The profit and lox 
account also included on the credit side an 
item of £86,667. As control had been te 
gained of two subsidiary companies 0 
countries which had been overrun, they were 
included as investments. _ Provision o 
£325,000 had been made for British taxation 
and contributions of £100,000 and L10j0% 
made respectively to the pension fund an 
the widows’ and orphans’ fund. After further 
debiting the account with sundry minor stems, 
the balance carried to the balance sheet wa 

1,823,879. 

. The oO recommended that the ut- 
called liability on the shares be reduced by 
a further $s. per share, utilising for that Pit 
pose part of the balance at credit of the pro 

and less account. The £1 shares would thea 
be credited with 10s. paid up on them. cd 

An interim dividend of 1s. 6d. per id 
was paid last January and a final dividen . 
1s. 6d, has now been declared. The om : 
these two dividends, less tax, amounte 

I ‘ ‘ 

. The book value of the investments ve 
£11,846,905, an increase of £617,335 . 
market value of the securities being 


stantially in excess thereof. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF DEPARTMENTS 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany will be held, on the 20th inst., at 24, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
nent of the chairman, Mr John F. G. Gilliat, 
culated with the report and accounts :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income at £7,599,864 shows 
an increase Of £755,353 over that of 1944. 
The ratio of claims paid and outstanding is 
44.24 per cent., while commission absorbs 
18.78 per cent. and expenses of management 
account for 22.41 per cent. After adjustment 
of the reserve for unexpired risks £750,000 
has been transferred to profit and loss 
account, and the fire fund now amounts to 
{8.086,657, Or 106.41 per cent. of the 
premium income. The premium income con- 
tinues to advance steadily and, having regard 
to the increase in fire destruction which ex- 
ceeded that in each of the two preceding 
years, our Own claims ratio was more 
favourable than might have been expected. 

In the United States our claims experience 
was rather less heavy, notwithstanding that 
fire insurance in that country is passing 
through a difficult period, and it may well 
be some while before we see a return to more 
normal conditions. In the Dominions, the 
Colonies and elsewhere overseas, our affairs 
made good progress. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During the year 6,357 life assurance policies 
were issued for total sums assured of 
(5,892,021, of which, after making allowance 
for reassurances, £5,687,830 was retained at 
the company’s own risk. These figures com- 
pare with 6,137 policies for a gross total of 
{5,292,648 in 1944. Following the cessation 
of hostilities an increasing demand for life 
assurance was experienced and the year’s 
final total of new sums assured was but 7 per 
cent. below the best total of the pre-war 
years, The average sum assured was £927, 
compared with £862 in 1944 and £772 in 
1943. The life assurance premium income 
of {2,263,795 was £55,823 in excess of 1944, 
and during the year the life fund increased 
by £1,139,861 to £33,308,260. Though the 
funds available for new investment and for 
reinvestment were mostly used to increase 
the life fund’s subscriptions to the war issues 
of the United Kingdom (totalling more than 
48,100,000), the incidence of certain fe- 
coveries of income-tax enabled a net yield 
of £3 3s. 8d. per cent, to be realised, as com- 
pared with £3 2s, 3d. per cent. for 1944. 

Policies becoming claims by death or by 
maturity during 1946 will continue to receive 
interim bonuses at the full rate of reversionary 
bonus declared as at 31st December, 1942. 
The directors have also reviewed the com- 
pany’s war-time practice of including a special 
Testrictive clause in all life policies issued at 

normal prospectus rates of premium, 
and their decision to grant unrestricted cover 
under life policies to as wide a range of pro- 
Posers as is Considered practicable took effect 
On Ist January, 1946, subject to a minor 
adjustment of our rates of premium generally. 
nrestricted cover will also be available upon 
Tequest in any case where special risks are 
Involved, subject to payment of an extra 
Premium, and as far as possible these con- 
Cessions and extended benefits have been 


a retroactive to policies issued during 
war. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums in the marine depart- 
ment amount to £810,747, showing a de- 
Tease of £344,536 on the figure for last year. 

_Claims paid and outstanding, after de- 
10n of reinsurances and salvages, amount 
© £510,090. Out of the profits of under- 
ting years now closed, the sum of 
£650,000 has been transferred to profit and 


loss account and the marine fund now stands 
at £2,146,795, or 264.79 per cent. of the 


* premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income amounts to 
£9,003,890, showing an increase of £607,231. 

€ ratio of claims paid and outstanding is 
$3.01 per cent.; commission accounts for 
16.25 per cent. and expenses of management 
amount to 19.21 per cent. After adjustment 
of the reserve for unexpired risks, £600,000 
has been transferred to profit and_ loss 
account, and the accident fund now amounts 
to £7,035,248, or 78.14 per cent. of the 
premium income. All classes transacted by 
this department have gone ahead both at 
home and abroad: the major increase in the 
premium income is in the motor section, 
and is accounted for by the fact that many 
cars have now returned to the road after 
having been laid up for lack of petrol. The 
number of accidents reported has also in- 
creased substantially and, bearing in mind 
that there are still restrictions on petrol, 
one cannot help feeling anxious as to the 
future when motoring may be back to 
normal again. It is to be hoped that the 
Government’s campaign for greater safety 
on the road will meet with unqualified 
success. 

In common with other motor insurers, we 
have entered into an undertaking with the 
Minister of Transport to guarantee in certain 
circumstances the compensation which an 
injured person is legally entitled to recover 
from a motorist but which might not other- 
wise have been recovered. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Interest, dividends and rents, after de- 
duction of income-tax (paid or provided for) 
thereon, amounted to £629,212, being an 
increase of £15,902 compared with last 
year. In addition, a net sum of £24,627 
has been brought into account in respect of 
arrears of interest from previous years in 
enemy-occupied territories. Transfers from 
departmental accounts amount to £2,000.000. 
On the other side a provision of £740,000 
has been made for United Kingdom taxes, 
other than income-tax on interest, dividends 
and rents. This figure includes provision 
for income-tax on the profits of the current 
year which does not become due until 
January 1, 1947. For dominion, colonial 
and foreign taxes (which we charge in profit 
and loss account) there has been provided 
the sum of £600,000. The usual sum of 
£25,000 has been written off freehold 
premises, and £100,000 has been transferred 
to contingencies and taxation fund. 

After making these and other appropria- 
tions and transfers there remains a_ balance 
of £869,036, which will suffice to meet the 
cost of the final dividend of 4s. 6d. per £1 
stock recommended by the directors and 
leave £430,961 to be carried forward, an 
increase of £111,147 over the amount 
brought in after allowing for the final divi- 
dend for 1944. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The assets at £44,987,543 show an in- 
crease of £1,277,272 as compared with the 
figures of the previous year. British Govern- 
ment securities increased by {1,772,671 to 
the present total of £11,745,057, but part 
of this increase is accounted for by the dis- 
appearance of any holding of Tax Reserve 
Certificates. As explained last year, the 
creation of the pension trust fund involved 
a great reduction in the amount of income- 
tax payable on January 1, 1946. It was noi 
therefore necessary during 1945 to keep as 
large liquid resources as usual, and this 
enabled us to add to our holdings of longer- 
term British Government securities. 


815 
AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Mr E. J. Bunbury, chairman, presided at 
the seventeenth annual general meeting of 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation in 
London. The following are extracts from 
his statement circulated with report and 
accounts ; — 


I have to report with regret the death of 
Sir Harry Goschen in July, 1945. We shall 
miss his valuable advice and experience at 
our board table. 


During financial year to March 31, 1946, 
we granted {1,109,728 new loans on 3} per 
cent. basis, and for first time since 1933 
balance of loans outstanding shows increase 
over preceding year and £679,453 loans 
approved are in course of completion. A 
further £1,273,774 of former § per cent. and 
44 per cent. loans have been converted to 
34 per cent. and £3,920,154—5S4 per cent. of 
total loans outstanding—is now running at 
that rate. A large proportion of borrowers at 
new 34 per cent. rate elected to repay over 
short pericds: while average repayment 
period of whole of loans is 46 years, the term 
for loans during year under review averages 
only 36 years. 


We have received relatively few applica- 
tions for loans to assist in financing erection 
of new, or improvement of, agricultural cot- 
tages and farm buildings generally which 
have become urgent necessities from point of 
view of adequate housing of agricultural 
workers and economic husbandry. We can 
offer considerable assistance on satisfactory 
terms which, coupled with the income tax 
relief afforded by the State under the pro- 
visions of the 1945 Income Tax Act for works 
of this kind, should make a strong appeal to 
every landowner and owner-occupier whose 
fixed equipment ought now to be brought 
up to date to comply with modern standard» 
and requirements. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECOVERY PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of the Auto- 
matic Telephone and Electric Company, 
Liter will be held on May 21st at Liver- 
pool. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 
K.C.LE., circulated with the report: — 

Profit on trading is £630,815, compared 
with £482,646. Your directors recommend 
a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making 10 per cent. for the year, plus 
a cash bonus of 2} per cent., and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock and 
shares, plus a cash bonus of 2} per cent., all 
subject to tax. We were engaged almost 
exclusively on war production for the fight- 
ing services and the armaments industry. 
We are now well advanced towards recon- 
version, but this is no light undertaking in 
an intricate engineering organisation. 

I have frequently mentioned how suitable 
our production is for export. The world 
cannot do without the telephone. There was 
a time not long ago when London held the 
proud position of the telecommunications 
switching centre of the world. Not only is 
that position being challenged by America 
but it is now proposed to disintegrate this 
great network of British communications on 
which our international commerce depends 
for its live lines. 

I have just returned from a long tour of 
Empire and foreign countries, supported by 
technical experts of the highest standing, 
and my experience is that we are already 
behind in the struggle for world trade. 
have found everywhere a desire to buy 
British goods and a wholesale respect for 
British metheds and integrity. 


— 
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VICKERS, LIMITED 


PEACE-TIME ACTIVITIES 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of Vickers, Limited, was held, on the 15th 
instant, in London, 


Mr A. A. Jamieson, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: The company had 
one objective, and one objective only, during 
the long years of war. That objective was 
the design, development and manufacture of 
armaments for every branch of our Forces, 
and the provision of technical advice and 
assistance to those whose energies were to be 
turned in a similar direction and who re- 
quired guidance. 

In the immediate future it seems probable 
that so far as our armament business is con- 
cerned emphasis will be laid on design and 
development rather than production. Refer- 
ence will be found throughout this speech 
to the particular steps which have been and 
are being taken to ensure that adequate and 
up-to-date resources and equipment are pro- 
vided with this object in view, and on .the 
general lines on which it appears probable 
that research and development will be 
directed. Work of this nature obviously does 
not make a direct contribution to the profit 
and loss account, though the increased allow- 
ances for Income Tax purposes will be of 
some assistance. 


LARGE ORDERS BOOKED 


I have litthe doubt that stockholders will 
wish to know what has been done towards 
replacing with commercial work some of the 
armament work which employed us so fully 
at the end of the war and for so many years 
before. Vickers-Armstrongs up to March 31, 
1946, have booked orders for merchant ships 
of an approximate value, of £18,000,000, for 
aircraft of a commercial type £6,000,000, and 
for engineering products £5,500,000. In 
addition, a contract has been taken for 
A.LR.O.H. prefabricated houses of the value 
of .£20,000,000. However, e ring 
capacity is still available, and no efforts are 
being spared to find suitable employment for 
it. 

The consolidated balance sheet discloses a 
strong position, but this has to be viewed 
against the great magnitude of our business. 
Cash at December 31, 1945, in the con- 
solidated balance sheet totals £12,593,000. 
Schemes for improvements and modernisa- 
tion which have already been authorised by 
the directors, and some of which are already 
under way, total £7,000,000 and, as stock- 
holders will hear later, we are negotiating the 
purchase of South Marston aircraft works and 
aeredrome, and have agreed to purchase the 
Brooklands properties. These are, therefore, 
established demands upon this large cash 
holding, and in my opinion further demands 
will inevitably arise. For instance, these 
resources will be drawn upon to effect the 
highest mechanical technique in the develop- 
ment of peacetime production. We look for- 
ward to playing a notable part in assisting the 
policy of full employment with a consequent 
benefit to the national economy. Our total 
liquid resources are adequate for our pur- 
poses but no more, and they will be put to 
fruitful use as opportunity offers. 


RANGE OF INTERESTS 


The main engineering works and shipyards 
of Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited, will be 
situated at Barrow, on the Tyne—comprising 
Elswick, Scotswood and the Naval Yard, as 
well as our subsidiary company, Palmers— 
and the Southern Group—comprising Cray- 
ford, Dartford and Weymouth. The end of 
hostilities caused a great reduction in the 
aircraft requirements of the fighting forces, 
with the result that the output of the aircraft 
section has been reduced to less than one- 
tenth of its peak war production. However, 


by following a policy of concentration of 
preduction, developing research and im- 
proving technique, there is every reason to 
suppose that we shall maintain our leading 
position in the aircraft industry. ° 


With regard to the English Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, the period of change-over has 
given an opportunity to overtake to some 
extent the arrears of maintenance which have 
accumulated during the years of war, and to 
make a start with modernising the plant in 
line with the most up-to-date practice. In a 
works such as these, replacement and 
modernisation is an expensive procedure, and 
the programme of expenditure for the Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries during the next 
five years is likely to exceed £4,000,000. 


Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, Limited, in 
which English Steel Corporation has a 50 
per cent. interest, has had similar transi- 
tional difficulties, but these are being over- 
come, and the order book for commercial 
requirements of stainless and heat-resisting 
steels is now at a satisfactory level. 


Palmers Hebburn Company, Limited, has 
made a very effective contribution to the war 
effort in connection with the repair, conver- 
sion and refitting of warships and merchant 
vessels, and structural steelwork of all types. 
We are confident that this company will make 
an important contribution towards providing 
employment in this area of Tyneside. Cooke, 
Troughton and Simms, Limited, have sub- 
stantial orders in hand for commercial instru- 
ments of all the various types produced, and 
provided our prices remain competitive with 
foreign manufacturers having lower labour 
costs, prospects seem good. The Metro- 
politan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon Com- 
pany, Limited, has a large order book for 
carriages and wagons, of which 60 per cent. 
is for export. Very considerable bus body 
orders are in hand, in addition to those for 
carriages and wagons. IOCO, Limited, is 
normally engaged on rubber, plastics and 
varnished products, mainly where textiles or 
papers are used as the foundation or 
reinforcement. Preparations are being made 
for the revival of business in rubber flooring. 
Robert Boby, Limited, is now almost entirelly 
engaged on its normal products. 


PROSPECTS 


As stockholders know, theirs is a very 
complex business. It is also one which is 
exposed to competition both internal and 
particularly foreign, and one in which it is 
more difficult than most to forecast the future 
with any degree of accuracy. It is an active 
business, performing a useful function in 
many directions, and determined that its 
methods and equipment shall be efficient. 
The company is also well buttressed from the 
financial angle, and I see no reason why, as 
a result of hard work andl effective direction, 
stockholders may not look forward to re- 
ceiving a reasonable return on the capital 
which they have provided, as they are 
entitled to expect. I am sure that none of 
the stockholders could expect that the year 
under review could have been an easy year 
for any of us. It has been a year when all 
of us have experienced great thankfulness, 
but there has also been some war weariness 
and unsettlement. 


If we take a broad view, I feel that it has 
also been a year of accomplishment, a year 
during which we have turned our minds and 
energies to the future, and have done all we 
can to put ourselves in a fit position to face 
that future with confident efficiency. If 
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G. BEATON & SON, LIMITED 
HEALTHY ORDER BOOK 


The annual general meeting of G. Beatoy 
and Son, Limited, was held, on the 14th 
instant, im London, Mr Stuart C. Goodwin 
J.P. (chairman of the company) presiding — 

The following is the statement of the 
chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts :— 


As was anticipated after the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe and the Far East, a 
substantial proportion of the Government 
orders was cancelled, and the additiona| 
factories which had been operated during the 
war were subsequently closed. A small 
amount of aircraft work remains to be 
executed, and production is Proceeding of 
components for use in pre-fabricated houses. 
but your directors look to the motor trade for 
the bulk of the company’s business, and they 
are glad to report that the order book js in 
a healthy condition and ensures work for 
some time ahead. The labour position js. 
however, one of some difficulty, despite every 
effort to overcome the shortage. The ques- 
tions of the post-war production programme 
and of re-equipment of the factory with the 
most up-to-date machinery available are 
receiving constant attention. 


Owing to the incidence of E.P.T. the 
oe of £13,072 does not show much change 
rom last year’s figure of £12,629. {£5,000 
has been added to reserves, which now 
amount to £78,425, whilst the liquid position 
is adequate to meet anticipated requirements. 

The holding in our subsidiary company, 
E.-H. Fuel Injection, Limited, was increased 
during the year. 

The report and accounts were unanimous!) 
adopted and the payment of a dividend of 
10 per cent. and a bonus of § per cent. was 
approved. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 


CONSOLIDATED AFRICAN 
SELECTION TRUST, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The adjourned twenty-first annual genera! 
meeting of this Company will be held on 
May 23rd in London. 

The following is an extract from the ci- 
culated statement by the Chairman (Mr A. 
Chester Beatty):—In our 21 years of opera- 
tion in the Gold Coast our properties have 
produced 15,200,000 carats. Taking into 
account our established reserves and 
definite indications of important extensions 
which have recently been obtained, the ¢x- 
pectation of life of our properties 1s now 
greater than at any time in the company 
history. 

Our mining activity in Sierra Leone now 
extends over a period of 11 years and during 
that time 7,639,000 carats have been pfo- 
duced. Our reserve position there, which 
was very satisfactory at the beginning of the 
war, has been somewhat impaired partly 0 
consequence of the mining out of certain 
rich areas. With the prospecting programme 
in this colony which is now being taken 
energetically in hand, it is anticipated that 
a satisfactory reserve position will shortly be 
re-established. ; 

Arrangements for the sale of our diamonds 
for a period of five years from January !. 
1946, have recently been concluded with the 
Diamond Corporation, Ltd. : 

Indications are that our sales will not be 
less satisfactory than for the previous twelve 
months peri To sum up, I feel satisfied 
that the strong financial position of the com- 
pany enables us to conduct our curren! 
operations to the best advantage, to pursue 


an enterpri ‘ogramme in expanding out 
interests in dampord mins mmenees os 
able opportunities arise to face ™" 
confidence the possibility of market varie 
tons. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—On the Senate’s approval of the 


dollar loan prices in all sections rose further in very active markets, 
yntil the Chane ellor’s 23 per cent. tap loan proposals caused a sharp 
action in gilt edged issues. Profit taking in active securities was 
venerally well absorbed. A number of good dividend announcements 
jssisted markets, and speculative activity continued. 

 Gilt-edged stocks, which were very firm before the Chancellor's 
announcement, fell sharply on Wednesday in conformity with the 
yrprising generosity of the loan terms. Large selling was well absorbed 
and Consols 24 per cent. recovered from the lowest. The selling did 
not affect other investment stocks and Home Rail prior charges have 
een firm. Industrial debentures have been affected by the with- 
drawal of the ban on 4 per cent. Conversions and by the proposed 
-alling of Pease & Partner 4 per cents. at 110. 

» In the industrial markets leading stocks were more active. J. and P. 
Coats rose on the increased div idend and accounts (though dealings were 
narrow) and Dunlop advanced on the dividend increase. Tobacco issues 
recovered on the Senate vote on the loan. Motor shares were better 
on higher Austin car prices and the Ford dividend. Aircraft shares 
maintained the higher prices. Cinema shares rose smartly. Among 
heavy industrial shares the recovery continued, leading coal shares 
being some 10 per cent. higher. 

Oil shares were firm, and Shell Transport were substantially higher. 
In the mining market Khodesian Copper shares were very firm, but 
Diamond shares closed below the best. Gold producing shares were 
jull and finance company shares uncertain, activity continued in 
certain O.F.S. and Far West Rand shares at higher prices, on rumours 
and plans. The rubber share market showed some signs of recovery. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


Yield 


Total ab a Security Indices 

ULL ay |W Ord. | 20 Fixed | OM | Ord 
ia SB): | BS shares* | Tutt | Consols Shares 

teens? wits wees lauetag iiss Tr: * ees ae 2 Petts ae 
vay 9.....| 14,015 | 5,850 123-6 | 142-1 2-56 3-70 
» 1... | 14,031 | 6,081 124-6 | 14246 2°55 | 3-68 
" 13..... | 18878 | 8,398 125-2 | 142-7 255 | 3:66 
» 14...) 16,751 | 6,785 | 1260 | 142-9 255 | 3-63 
. 15,850 | 6,362 | 1266 | 1429 2-58 | 3-67 


* Joly 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 126 -6 (May 15) ; 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1946: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 


Jan. 2). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INDicEs) (1935-39= 100) 


a __ 1 aad April May May 
Low | High | 24, 1, 8, 
Mar. | May 1946 1946 | 1946 
} 13 1 {dee by. BAe 
354 Industrials ...... jack 157° | 1570 | 1576 | 156-0 
Riis. Ad... PTE 150 0 168-8); 1546 | 156:2 | 152-4 
20 Utilities... .......0 | 119 -8(6) 128-5 127-7 | 128-5 | 127-7 
M2 Stocks ............05 | 138-8 1531 152-4 | 153-1 1516 
AV. Wald LP bic... Ses | 3-75 3-14(c) 3-46 3-46 | 3-50 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Jan. 16. (b) Jan. 2. (c) April 17 


817 
STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 ComMoN STOCKS 
(1925= 100) 

_ 1946 | Average Transactions 1946 Average | Transactions 
May 9.022350: | 179-1 | 1,000,000 | May 6....... | 175-5 {| 1,080,000 
ae era | 177-5 1,010,000 | .. 7....... | 177-8 | 1.350,000 
artieen scene tee SOT  e. Mans nin, 177-7 | 1,210,000 





1946: High, 181-8 (April 16). Low, 161-1 (Feb. 26). * Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 18. 1946 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Yo the Public ...... cn eonael 5 a pine wad 277,882 vhs 277,882 
Fo, Steameboldiers allylg. goss «.. 4s « oaiia vindio Feros 730,644 eee 956,418 
By Stock Exchange introduction ............... 372,318 sd 1,159,587 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 820. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
3 £ £ 
1946 (to date)... Dapiig ons. bie sd. «Goes Riigl aie Ba bb cc's Peewee 388,718,446 308,277,381 
PORN 15 kk « dene creed oko cama atid tame ae 589,266,508 500,251,775 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


/ 

1946 (to date).. 289,113,599 18,865,782 300,000 229,776,951 16,131,556 62,368,874 
1945 (to date).. 499,077,145 34,177 1,140,453 496,395,591 1,382,250 2,573,034 

* Conversions excluded. f Includes Government issues to May 8, 1946, only. 

Above figures include al! new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 

GOVERNMENT ISSUES 

Savings Bonds.—Issue by tap of 24 per cent May 1, 1964, at par 
and finally in 1967 (including through Post Office and Trustee Savings 
Banks). Lists opened May 17, 1946. Holders of £493.3 million 2} per 
cent National War Bonds 1946/48 offered right of conversion at par 
into new bonds expiring on or before July 9th; unconverted bonds 
repayable on August 15th. Minimum applications on Bank of England 
register, £50. Bonds transferable in multiples of 1d. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 
Hill Thomson & Co; (Scotch whisky blenders).—Capital £300,000, 
£150,000 in § per cent. cumulative £1 preference and £150,000 in £1 
ordinary. Net profits for years to December 31st: 1938, £25,740; 


1943, £18,091; 1944, £21,195 ; 1945, £26,586. Dividends 1939-44, 
124 per cent.; 1945, 15 per cent. 


New York Prices 


Close Close Close Close | Close Cl se 

May May | 3. Commercia) May May | May May 

1. Raitreads 7 14 and industrial 7 14 | 7 14 
Atlantic Coast .. 71h 73 | Am.Smelting... 68 68 | Int. Paper...... 49} 51 
Can. Pacific .... 19% 183 | Am. Viscose.... 72 77 Liggett Myers... 99 100} 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. .. 58 59% | Anaconda...... 463 474 | Nat. Distillers... 75 824 
N.Y. Central.... 27 25} | Beth, Steel ..... 1044 105) | Nat. Steel ...... 86} 88) 
Pennsylvania... 41$ 412 | Briggs Mfg...... 48} 49} PhelpsDodge... 44) 454 
Southern ...... 53% 53§* | Celaneseof Amer. 74$ 176% | Proct.Gamble .. 67} 68? 
eS ae 126% 128% Sears Roebuck .. 47 304 

2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag... 112 110 | Shell Union..... 3839 
Amer. Tel....... 193% 1944 | Eastman Kodak. 247 253 | Std. Oil N.J..... 783 78}* 
Int. Telephone... 25% 25 | Gen. Electric.... 464 463 | 20thCen. Fox... 60§ 62% 
Pacific Light.... 64 64} | Gen. Motors .... 71 72§ | United Drug.... 36 36} 
People’s Gas.... 110 112 | Inland Steel ....122}(a) 433 | U.S. Steel ...... 84 84} 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 38% 384 | Int. Harvester .. 91} 95 | West’house E... 33§ 352 
W. Union Tel.... 37% 374 | Inter. Nickel.... 37% 39% | Woolworth ..... 59§ 59% 


* Ex-dividend. (a) Old Stock. 


SupPPLIES TO THE Home CIVILIAN MARKET 








I : ven | ; Sheets Electric ean 
| esttniiats atte Lalit eee ts | akooeel A tel ta | i | Cogn en |g Sees | Alarm | Tobacco§ 
‘ annual WoEIeR s { cloth | — | | Mattresses | | mugs | unit value'| clocks annual 
aie annual utility | 202° annua) | llsize | double | singie | single | Cookers | Irons annual | sanual annual rate 
niiliion rate j utility | “rate pow j | millions | annual | annual cate her | : rate i milion 
ai million ——— illi , a eed | rate | rate millions | sande | thousands | 
woe airs annual rate be a | millions | innual rate | thousands | thousands | thousands 
vas | million sq. yds. P-- eni coe se Btu _ millions | ENG ET teh Rie iB Baie eye Es Fe Et eS 
1935... l | 280+ be 65" | eas - | | 250+ 1,250f ove 2,400 189 
1940... eens ee | ot 220 OMe s lA bt Sees AE es ae 2 on es 
194). iid oe elgil erteqemua sta) i" eS A BT beg Kemet] ovo is weit LA As da on a siz 
142...) 90 | BBB | Beilgioian: fo. 2 si i | ve a as we ee 
fe | * %s i. 3) 0-3 | 164 92 108-9 2,823 371 235 
144 oe = on 23 | 1s | (88 0-4) | 22-3 177 94-8 5.914 753 234 
1945. ce? RS PO ee Ot os 3-4 30 | 41 | O58 | 6 868 0-2 | 14,924 415 244 
no | | 
i 8,101 
= = 128-2 |{ 120 | oT) qe 2-9 2-1 | 37 \ 44 282 853 8,956 | 419 238 
eel me 4) Pprreaee erocep ov 10,422 | 
ae! OAR ano ld 32 > tp Ms 32 29 40 |) 4.36 4| | 10,515 | 
Soy | epee Lbs aae = 46 455 83-0 4| 11801 |} 97s 228 
June gf, 2444 Up hese Te ach in sere | ieess | 
: 4 1 | ¢ j | . j 245 
te oe u33 |{ 1% Sip $n 3-0 | 3-1 39 4! oss tgs 876 324! Iai |} 28s 1) S08 
Aug. 70 \| 257 
Oct.j| 91 ff} 172 32 79:2 <4| 25,739 | 
Novy, | 96 if 174 32 424 | 44 3-2 3-9 0-59 {| 100 1,860 2 22'872 | = 
Dec! gg fi 1336 '4  J39 tote! ; 
{ j ' } 
946 Tan, 92 bf We 4 32 | 806 } 44 | 38 4-2 | _ é ¥ {| 30,810 506 | 273 
Feb, 96 } 140-5 14 465 | 30 502. | | | 31,621 _ 253 
ar. 1 | i ' | j 
| sinieadie-tteniieiniebiieaenapiaiiehsdteeatniaicitan adeiloeernidiarrcatane 
ee eons — eee ee es ®t, p “ a 
~~ ® Encluding cot blankets. + 1937 estimate. ¢ Excluding nursery and metal bedsteads. § Clearances for home trade. 


1 Each Piece of furniture has been given a notional value expressed in units; for example, 
“““Gou of the individual anit values corresponding to supplies produced. 


a chair bas a unit value of one, and a bedstead of Ave. The total unit values shown are the 
Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE "a BETAIL FOOD PRICES 
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‘ Average price ne tb. at | te ta 
“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the i. cared nevea 
week ended May 14th there was no change in the index. The 1946 | {546 ” | Sep 
crops component was 143.9, raw materials 228.3, and the complete Beat” Batab— 7 8 ———— 148 
index 181.2. IDS «sss seecereccceceoees i i 1 3 1 3) 
peti Flas se eeeteeeceees | OT 0 a 0 9 z 
t, chilled or frozen— 
Pic IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION ibe... Fede cehacadsabs 0 3 il 11 % 
on anemia LLL LLL LLL Thin Plank.......sceccoece 0 0 6 0 6 4 
. Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings ey mn ee ccecereesecceses 1 1 Sb 1 5} 13 
eel palin . ——— DUO concovesssecsepeaces [Ow Hh 0 8 0 8 ; 
i — 
Weekly | Annual Weekly Annual Mutton, teste 0 103 10 1 0 : 
+ — _ peer iervereenensne phir 04 0 a 
= Ba ae 6 ee ORR os cis cc labscsettvcse See 1 3 1 10} 1 10) 50 
1 | —_ ieee Alihn as eeeee ol "3 Fa 23 
938 :-— | lour oe erereceecoces 3 
Wek... Mee | 430,000 «| ~— «6,761,100 200,000 10,397,900 Bread a 4 1b) ..... 0 at 0 9 09 ° 
soi POSS. access: Ses eteKes : : : = 2 10 4 
945 :— | Sugar (gran.).. se 04 } : 
TIER aio wang Remade | 137,600 7,154,000 236,600 12,302,000 nae oo aah. vcods 0 6 09 oo | . 
SE eet 141,400 | 7,354,000 246,100 12,799,000 Fee ee Se 1 +e . ly 
PNT os osc eeaec | 136,700 7,109,000 241,400 12,553,000 Butter Sit ecett dg cobee 1 8 { 31 
NS RRR 127,100 6,609,000 216,300 11,248,000 Chante 26 Ski oickaiced ds vénedel 0 10 11 1 il 0 
Margarine, ae, ca heeeeendi ein a) 09 | 
1946 :-- a standard.......+. ae } OG { 0 5 05 if B 
RM: cota sete hea | 148,700 7,732,000 252,100 13,111,000 0 2 0 2 02 | 
SN RE SES | 147,300 7,660,000 255,700 13,295,000 Eggs, tresh (each)..,...-++-+00. 0 i o”w | on | ( 
February ............ | 146,100 7,600,000 247,200 12,854,000 Potatoes (per 7 Ib.) .....es-e0- . 6 0 8} os | » 
een. ..<.. ccs cus | 143,600 7,467,000 228,800 11,898,000 Tneex all .0ods weghtee (duly.| Pee eee tine 
i si eat chook idtdh Linlithias 1916— 900). eens | 19 | tee | te ” 


Source: Ministry of Supply. Source: Ministry of Labour Gacetic | 





Imperial Chemical Industries.—The 
group’s manufacturing and trading profits 
have declined by almost 20 per cent for the 
year ending December 31, 1945. Other 
sources of income have also contributed less. 
Lower appropriations for taxation, including 
EPT, and a larger credit for tax previously 
reserved enabled the company to maintain the 
customary 8 per cent dividend and to allocate 
£1,500,000 against £1,000,000 to the central 
obsolescence reserve, which now amounts to 
£15,281,308. Stocks rose from £10,020,781 


COMPANY NOTES 


worthy that the group’s net current assets 
increased during last year from £25.4 to £31.9 
million. Provision for income tax has been 
made on the profits made to the end of 1945. 


J. and P. Coats.—The 1945 accounts of 
J. and P. Coats, the leading cotton and silk 
thread manufacturers, suggest that the com- 
pany had another successful year. At the 
expense of a modest draft on the carry for- 
ward the dividend has been restored to the 
pre-war rate of 10 per cent. Further improve- 


Stewarts and Llioyds.—The accounts for 
1945 Of this important iron and steel pro- 
ducer are presented in a new form which 
shows the financial strength of the group. 
Net profits increased substantially and per- 
mitted a larger allocation to reserves, and 
the 12} per cept distribution on the increased 
deferred capital was well covered. The con- 
solidated balance sheet shows considerably 
higher liquidity than the parent company’s 
and fixed assets appear conservatively valued. 


Years to December 5lst, 


i idui iti 1 1943 1944 1945 
to £14,348,739. ment in the liquid position has now put net : ; / 
current assets over the £5,000,000 mark. Riles “elit Obie. a5 

Years to December Sist, Years to December 3ist, Consolidated profit... +1,169,468 $1,361,845 4,941,716 
1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 1945 Other dividends ..... 157,145 i 58.416 
‘ £ £ £ £ £ £ Directors ........... a i 23,73 
wee ae nag Earnings and Divs. :— Depreciation ........ o. - 1,154,149 
tading profits less profits &¢ i service...) "220,988 
lath. . os ..isuabel 17,222,253 16,678,468 13,894,792 ee Sante (ae 
Tncome Srow subs. sic 984.859 985.075 814.523 taxation .......... 1,796,155 1,800,346 1,836,877 Income tax ......... ie .-- 1,766,388 
Investmts. & property 411103 474.652 413.883 ee ees sical BEES aa. ioe any aaa 
Total income........ 18,704,627 18,227,401 15,213,420 PORERA +99 ¢n « , , eee hh, Sen oot ee Ais oe 62,235 


Debentures and loans. 257,375 235,763 262,130 
Directors and auditors 67,952 107,445 111,405 


Pref. dividends ...... 330,000 330,000 330,000 


Ordinary Stock :— 


Pareat Company’s > 196,266 
share of retained 
profits of sub. cos. 


142,752{ STi 


° Earned .. oss. eeeeess 1,381,316 1,393,050 1,421,954 Net profit........... 1,016,057 1,219,091 1,565,221 
i pesees Cees comes oe 1,509,603 Saas 1,684,785 Paid (Gross) Oe a alate 1,290,625 1,290,625 1,475,000 Obsolescence and con- a 
Tax AION... .. 2. eee 6,050,682 5,194,762 . 096 Earned deat? Wo 10:1 96 tingencies sem 350,000 500,000 750,000 
— —— gn, 205,177 275,112 202,142 PaO % .. .. wa seete 8} 8} 10 Preference dividends . 123,685 121,202 125,17 

ysorescence al e- " . > . — 

preciation......... 3,571,666 3,516,674 3,314,133 | “tty forward......... eT ite hale ineame cere) wnee 
Outside interest, ani. Balance Sheet Analysis:— gee ge diene 544,993 554,050 591,955 

—, “ewe our panes. “S038 Goodwill........4.4. 1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 Earned %........-.. 12-4 Mo | oS 

profits. =... ones 556,627 "250/285 ass Fixed assets... ..... 305,020 298,696 "291,169 DUNE MG onc, oe sdie~ oe 12} 12) 124° 
ae ‘ cane to 874.210 1172145 100.000 Net investment in sub- forward......... 190,460¢ 254,299 554,598 
pan Sars n60206s Leesess Lees ase sidiaties ......02 23,367,989 22,966,617 22,676,013 Parent Cou 

ee were 2829 ty ss Sprig Current assets ....... 8,636,810 9,938,803 12,513,631 Co solidated 

Ordinary St Fee Net current assets . 3,278,923 4,819,046 5,064,129 1944 1945 1945 
‘hewitt an 4,128,667 4,115,405 4,224,155 Capital ............. 20,250,000 20,250,000 20,250,000 | Balance Sheet Analysis:— = & t t 
Paid (gross) eens 4.032.149 4,052,199 4,052,149 But the accounts give a minimum of infor- — — less de- 8.265.911 7,314,589 12,328,520 
Pele ee 8 8 ‘s mation ; it is greatly to be hoped that 1945 Trade investments. 4,849,835 5,586,995 1,621.50 

Carried forward. ....... 1,062,018 1,145,274 1,337,280 | will prove to be the last year of the existing Sean aD oa 0 0 « Aiaes “easngos 8 ace ess 

eon format. The omnibus profits item is struck ae Tete on ees O25 11.786,025 11,786,025 

Group Balance Shee! 1943 1944 1945 a - - . Capital .....4.5..... 11,393,025 11,786,02 

Aectinait ie £ £ £ after depreciation and taxation; it may in- t Profits for 1943 and 1945 are after appropriations, am 
Fixed assets (met) .... 53,984,658 50,978,656 48,585,552 clude a full or only a modest proportion of * _ a 1943 before credit of £200,000 tor tax 
Intangible assets..... 15,425,303 15,502,257 15,515,881 idiari i » adjustment. 4 t on 
Trade investments... 8,253,277 8,187,918 8,635,825 ws eee — meas a aro * £375,000 Deferred Stock ranks for 6} per cont. 
Cascent aabets . vs. ./ CERN SSR GS Senne Seynanvens oo? ; oe The company finds itself threatened with 
Net current assets... 22,386,492 25,382,906 31,922,603 vision for EPT has been raised to £2,650,000, , Pompany . +s develop- 
CoM: <s cehseod 74,479,552 74,479,552 74,479,552 | compared with £1,030,000 for 1944. The | ationalisation in the middle of its develop 


§ inctauding other special reserves in 1943 and 1944. 


Reserves in the balance sheet have been re- 
classified on the lines recommended by the 
Cohen Committee. The reserves have been 
divided as between capital and revenue 
reserves. Capital reserves stand at £2,323,129. 
Revenue reserves include the £10 million 
general reserve, a £100,000 revenue provision 
no longer required, and the £3,250,000 war 
contingencies reserve. Ordinary shareholders 
no longer benefit from Dominion income tax 
relief on distributions, but the company will 
retain the modest relief formerly given to 
both classes of holders and should benefit in 
due course from double taxation agreements. 
The £1 stock units at 45s. yield £3 11s. per 
cent. In view of the company’s expansion 
programmes, involving £40 million, it is note- 


main fact to be derived from the parent com- 
cary balance sheet is that it is a holding, 

mance and insurance company for an un- 
specified number of subsidiaries, which 
account for two-thirds of the total book assets 
of the parent. In the circumstances, no exact 
investment appreciation of the ordinary stock 
earnings is possible. In the past, thread has 
been the most stable branch of the cotton 
industry, but exports should show some ex- 
pansion over the pre-war volume for some 
time to come, while the overseas subsidiaries 
should increase their contributions to earn- 
ings. Whether J. and P. Coats’ shareholders 
shculd expect higher returns is doubtful now 
that the 1o per cent dividend rate has been 
restored. The £1 units at 63s. yield £3 3s. 6d. 
per cent. 


ment. With the absorption of Stanton Iron 
its position in the pipe field became ¢x- 
tremely strong and the rationalisation of 
much of the tube field between it and Tube 
Investments is in progress. It is impossible 
to estimate how much of the ga - 
be nationalised, but the important laison it~ 
terest and investment in Tube Investments, 
which should be immune, is alone worth 
some {£4,500,000. The company seems to 
be working at a high level of activity, 
judging by the stock figure, and reconversion 
problems should not be excessive. The ft 
deferred stock is quoted at 54s. to yics 
£4 12s. 6d. cent on the standard 12: 
per cent distribution paid since 1937. Com 


with the general run of undustria 
yields, and allowing for nationalisation T*> 
this return seems satisfactory. 
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THE ECONOMIST, May 18, 1946 


etail Sales.—The chief interest of the March figures of retail tra 
aa table which follows is the effect of the temporary Sook grinders 
of women’s coats, suits and dresses which began on March 13th. In 
women’s wear, and particularly in the fashion section, the decrease in 
sales compared with March, 1945, was not nearly so marked as in other 
clothing departments. In the fashion section the decline was only 
9 per cent, compared with 6.3 per cent in women’s wear generally, 
and 28.§ per cent in men's and boys’ wear, and 17.1 per cent in boots 
and shoes. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


acer — eee E 








Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 
bliin Stocks 
(at Cost) 
1946 | End of 
Pcie | March 
January February March | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— 
Piece-goods ccccconecsoensooese +14 “3 —13-0 —14°5 — 3:3 
Women’s wear ......... + 19-3 —17°5 — 6:3 +24°5 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear + 96 —9 — 28-5 — 1-2 
Boots and Shoes .....-.eseseces +12°-5 —16-3 —17-1 +156 
Furnishing Departments ........ +69°-9 +85-2 +84°5 +32 °8 
Mee... 5. cvcdapeaedetnat +73°-3 + 66-9 + 54-2 +44-8 
Fancy Departments ............ + 20 -2 +14°5 +13-9 +15-5 
Sports and Travel ........--.0+ +42-6 +72°9 +726 + 20°5 
SRRONS . os «once ens tule oats + 6-0 +14 + 3:3 + 9-2 
Totals :— 
Nen-Food Merchandise ........ +24-1 + 2-0 +44 +20 -2 
Food and Perishables ......... +54 + 53 + 41 —20-6 
Total :— 
All Departments.............. +120 +40 + 43 +155 
(b) Districts 
Seotient .... .ccvccnkeeekoubbame + 5:2 + 0:9 + 1-0 + 9:8 
PepieBant: ts ee see tke + 8-5 +19 + 1-1 +18-0 
Marth- West. ... .. «<ch innate dacuce +10°5 + 0-1 + 0:2 +16 -2 
Midland and S. Wales .........- + 6-1 + 1-5 -— 09g + 24°3 
Gols Gawlant . oh SFr oF 5 oes +12°8 + 3-0 + 31 +25-0 
Central and West-End London . +43°7 +23-1 + 26-7 +240 
Suburban Londom ..........eee- +18-2 +13:-2 +10°9 + 76 
Wiemicated ., oc ccshagobedeccss +10°4 — 1°5 + 11 inti 


Source : Boarl of Trade Journal. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT Britain, Marcu, 1946 


(000's) 


| mia- | Mid- | Mid- | Jan, | Feb, | Mar, 
| 1939 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1996 


| 











{ 


No. in employment, including | 





H.M. Forces -— | 
Men ..... " f SVeutndeded bees | 13,643 14,971 | 14,751 | 13,760 | 13,675 13,605 
WOR «cis caouabobuestaecs 4,837 7,230 | 6,675 5,890 5,782 | 5,669 
WO Gi cedar iase ce | 18,480 22,201 21,426 19,650 | 19,457 | 19,274 
Decrease since 1943 er | 775 2,551 2,739 2,927 
{ 
No. in Forces, Civil Defence, etc. 
and employed on equipment i 
and supplies for rows. a 1,827 | 10,257 | 9,106 | 5,133 4,597 3,949 
Decrease since 1943 ........ ade | oes 1,149 | 5,224 | 5,660 6,308 
| 
Balance available for home market 
Ont eu: oo vec tecce 4s 16,653 | i, 12,320 | 14,514 | 14,860 | 15,525 
Increase since 1943....... est Pe 376 | 2,570| 2916 38,381 
{ \ 





a a 


EMPLOYMENT FOR Home CIVILIAN MANUFACTURE AND SERVICES 
AND EXPORTS 


(000’s) 





































} 
ia- | Mid- | % of | Feb. 28, | % of | Mar. 31, | % of 
395 1945 1939 | 1946" | 1939 | 1946 | 1939 
4 | | | 
} | i 
Manufactures i i j aicen i - | aa i om 
élals, che \ teeee 214 60 ’ | 7 
manufactures... gost | jae | $0 | 2435 | 67 | 2563 | 71 
TOTAL... 2.50 | 3041 | 54 | 5,070 | 89 | 5,409 | 95 
Basic industri : 
io. ee 5111 | 109 | 561 | 121 | 5,195 ju 
Building and civil 55 90 | 73 | 1,015 | 7 
. ineeri 722 Y 
Distributive trades se 2887 1,958 | 68 | 2,086 | 72 | 2,210 | 73 
Other services... 000. 3105 | 1,488 | 71 | 1,585 | 7% | 15% | 76 


Stews ne eee 
a ne 
Lan | nt 


—_—,. 
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‘* THE. ECONOMIST ” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927 = 100} 
Mar. May April April May 
31, 10, , 23, ; 
1937* 1945 1946 1946 | = 1946 
Cereals and Meat........ 93-0 | 108 -7 109-1 | 109 -5 109 3 
Other Foods............ 70-4 | 107-3 109-0 109-0 110-7 
) Se ae 74-2 103-9 107 -0 106-9 | 107-1 
MNES «Xie epe cage ins 113-2 150 -2 182-9 182-9 { 182-9 
Miscellaneous .......... 87-0 129-8 127-3 127-3 127-3 
ne nd Ua UAL ee ee oo 
Complete Index......... | 872 119-4 | 124-4 145 1248 
GaN ou. a:.4-. «199 | 1643 | 171-2 171-3 | 171-7 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The short loan position this week 


appears to have been mainly influenced by operations in short bonds, 
stimulated at the outset by expectations of the Chancellor's announce- 
ment on the calling of the 1946-48 issue, and later by reactions to the 
news of the reopening (on Friday of this week) of the tap. The new 
issue is, of course, too long for normal money market operations, 
but any discount market disappointment at the absence of a new 
short has been tempered by the knowledge that a very large supply 
of the 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds—expanded by the recent con- 
version operations—is still available in official hands. 





Both before and after the Chancellor’s statement these bonds were 
in demand, and steady sales by the authorities may be expected to 
continue. The money position, reflecting this drain upon market 
resources, has been rather tight. The banks have shown little appetite 
for bills, and on several days—including Friday of last week—there 
has been need for special assistance. On Tuesday this took the form 
of purchases of bills from the banks, as the market supply of the 
shorter dates has been virtually exhausted. There were again neither 
maturities nor payments of TDR’s, but the Treasury bill position 
nominally provided a-net transfer of £20 million (incorrectly stated 
as {10 million last week) to the Exchequer. The market quota, how- 
ever, was maintained at 43 per cent.—well below the high figures of 
earlier weeks. Next week there will again be maturities of TDR’s, 
which nominally total £50 million. 


The Bank return shows no major changes, but bankers’ balances 
have fallen by a further {7 million, despite another small decline in 
the note circulation. It is evident, from the fresh contraction of the 
security portfolio, that most of the special purchases are tending to 
by-pass the Return—they evidently largely represent re-investment . 
by the departments of funds received from the sale of bonds. Despite 
these operations, public deposits have risen further, to the relatively 
high level of £15} million. 


CLEARING BANKS COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 


8 


Dec., Jan., Feb., 
1945 


1946 1946 
Capital and Reserves........ ee 
Acceptances, etc..........000+ . 
Notes in circulation .......... . “ 


Current, deposit and other ac- 
GOUBAS . .crdvedee PPrrerrriicy 


Total liabilities......ee0-s 


Semen eee eee eee ween eeee 


Cash . 
Cheques, balances and items in 


COME 2 kc cic cc Stawapeedes ® 
Money at Call... .csscesecconcs . 
PONE 555 os écs dedccoedeen 
Treasury deposit receipts ...... 
ae Oe Pere oe x 

and advances. ......s... 


Investments in affiliated banks. . 


Cover for acceptances, premises, 


‘ 
ME ae ee .| 1414 159 +4 


Total assets ...... ceccecee | 4,769°9 | 5,115-2 





MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on May 15, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 6 
days, 4%; 3months, 344%; 4months, 4%; 6months, %-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
3-#}%; 3 months, }-}§%. Day-to-day money, }-}%. Short Loans, j-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, }% (max.). Discount houses, }% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1}% ; 4 months, 
14-14% : 6 months, 1}-2}%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on May 15, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 


(Continued on page 822) 
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G. VERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended May 11, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was £41,542,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £48,064,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £50,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£737,882, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £115,442,000 against 294,242,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


C@RDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENU E AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- aa és 
k ‘ mate, — ' April ' Week | Week 
1946-47 a fa ended | ended 
| May | May | May | May 
2 | n | 2% | BD 
1945 194g | 1945 | 1946 
= ‘ YRDIN ARY ' + t Be ere — > 7. 
REVENUE i | 
Income Tax...... 1111000 93,792 118,921 8.983 10,300 
Sur-tax .... 80,0001 4619 7,070! '100; 910 
Listate, etc., Duties 140,000, 12,925, 17,059} 1,630} 3,060 
ae . 29,000 oe, oe 
N.D.C. -- } 395.990) ,3296, 3,134 185) 410 
EP. , 39,067) 33,770 4, $19, 5,245 
Other Inland Rev.! 1, 000 25 94, 9 








‘Total Inland Rev 1686000 154,649 1853, (60 15 15, 717, 17,934 





Customs. .....2+] 595,000 58,869, 60,014, 7,846, 14,440 
Excis : -+++ 592,000 62,090; 69,600 3,590; 6,408 











——— | 





Total Customs & ' 
ty | eee. es 1187000) 120,959 129,614 11,436, 20,848 











Motor Duties. .. 45 000° «621934 4,245... 515 
Surplus War Stores, 150,000}... | 269}... ee 
Surplus Keceipts i i | 

from Trading ..| 50,000)... | —* oe 
Post Office (Net, j | 

Receipts) . ... | 2,400' 3650! 1,000) 2,150 
Wireless I icences. 5,500) 350) S70}... ove 
Crown Lands..... 1,000, 140 160, 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans..} 15,000! 124) 128) 64! 63 
Miscell. Receipts. .; 22,000 1,272 1,452; 57) 32 











Total Ord. Rev.. . 3161300 281,828) 322,956 28,274, 41,542 


SeL¥-BALANCING | ft en “YT eg | 
Post Office. ...... 120,900, 12,000} 11,750) 1,600) 1,550 


Income Tax on; | 1 
E.P.T. Refunds}... -» | 19,167 | 4,608 


fotal ...........|3282200, 293,828) 353,873, 29,874] 47,700 








issues out of the 

Exchequer to meet 
payments 

(¢ thousands) 


Esti. }——- ana e 
Expenditure mate, April | Apri) | wooy | } Week 
1946-47 & | ad jended| ended 
sey | ay | | Sy 
12, 4 1945 
1945 1946 ‘3 
‘ IRD INARY ican a ee See 

EXPENDITURE | | | 
Int. & Man. of) | 

Nat. Debt..... 490, 000 52, 692) 56,497 1,401] 1,164 
Payments to N.! 

Ireland........ 20,000 n13) 88 sea 
Nat. Land Fund.. 50,000... a 
Other Fund i | 

Servigle ...... sien hl hs Age 
Tete. .k7.5 55>. 6 568, 000 53,670 57,668 1,401) 1,164 
Supply Services . :|3318917 521, 273, 379, 78,000) 46,900 
Detel. i. iauwavee '3886917 574, the 437,658) 79,401, 48,064 
SELF-BALANCING | mat 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900! 12,00 11,7 
{Income Tax on! ] 

E.P.T. watanc A es 19,167 4,608 
Total ...5..4;... ‘4007817, 586, =r) 468, 468,575, 8 81, aa 54,222 


A change ‘has been m made in nthe - method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up.to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£330,993 to 42,617,561, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£14,099,174 to £24,640 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousands) 


P.O. and ra ate nd Weétie> ice Ebinve se 00nes » 200 
Led OED as ctien inn k « obfid ahnde meat « Soneet Sane 
War Damage: War Damage Commission... | -7"* 2,000 
Overseas Trade Guarantees... 0... eee eee eens 39 

7,872 


NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921.. 13 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
i Tot 7a. 
Ways and 
Treasury 
Bills Means Trea- 
i Advance: sury Tota 
Dee | ds ce, 
j i its | ing 
Bank | POS? - 
len- Te Public ot et | Debt 
der P | De pts.| Eng- | 
iand 
1945 ad 
~ 12 '1460 + u| Not available 


ae 9 |1760 -0} 
16 11740 -0! = 
23 {1720-0 2540-2) 382-1] | 1572 -0| 6214 +2 
Mar. 2 |1700-0) i Not available 
9 1690 -0| 
» 36/1700 -0! 
"23 (1720-0) 
~~ 30 1740-0 2685-4) 490-4] 14-2 y 1559 «0! 6487 
April 6 1760-0) Not available j 


} 
' 
j 
| 


13 {1790 -0) ea ; 
20 11790 -0 2 
» 27 (1820-0) 2702-0 551-0} | 1543 0; 6616-1 
May 4 1830-0 | Not available 
» 11 1850-0 | | 





TREASURY BILLS 


(¢ millions 





a Rios Pei 
Amoun Ral Cent. 
Date 8 ———— ——— Allot Allotted 
Tender | ; eae at 
Offered) Sapeet Avott ment Min 
° Rate 
v eee 
atteel Sateteser i, ie a. 
1945 | | K d, 


May 11] | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0 20 0-13 40 


Feb. 8 | 1300] 214-1 | 1300] 10 0-98 43 
. 5} 1300] 209-7 | 1300] 10 1-39 49 

» 22} 1390 | 2212 | 130-0] 10 1-55 % 
Mar. 1} 1300] 232-2] 130-0] 10 1-05 38 
. 8 | 1400] 235-3] 1400] 10 1-00 41 
15 | 150-0 | 233-9] 1500] 10 1-46 51 
"22 | 150-0 | 234-4] 1500] 10 1-35 50 
, 294 150-0] 2655] 1500] 10 2-13 be 
Apri 51 1500] 248-7] 150-0] 10 2-76 47 


12 | 150-0 | 256-5 | 1500 10 2-09 38 

18 } 1500 | 2384 | 140-0 10 2-52 43 

. 2% | 150 0 225-7 | 1500 10 i. 01 62 
May 3! 150- 254-5 | 150-0 10 1:1 43 


10 | 150-0 | 257-7 arena) 10 1-17 43 


On May 10 applications at £99 17s. 5d and above for 
bills to be paid on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday were accepted as te about 43 per cent. of the 
amount applied for and applications at higher prices were 
aecepted in full. Applications at £99 17s. 6d. to be paid 
for on Saturday were accepted in full. £150 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered for May 17. For the 
week ended May 18 the banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits 


_ a 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3° AND 234% 
BOND SUBSCRIPT ION 


(4 thousands 


5% 23% 
Savings | War 
Bouds | fond. 


Bonds 











§ 
s 
Y 
z 


Totals 
to date | 1,566,545*| 1, 





1,108,503! 


* 337 weeks, 


Up to Mar. 50th oe vi Savings Sepuoatgs to the 
samaan ot £326 720,000 has been repaid: 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Th. Bank of England's officia’ buying price gold 
cemained at 172s. 3d. pe dot cea aieeemens ae 
week. In the Londo: silver markei prices fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two mon The New 
York market price of silver remained at 71-11 cents per 
ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 





Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs, Rs. 


a a. 

May 9...... . 103. 0 i7l_ 6 
on, Metech > sseeestas:s 103 172 «13 

we? BRE ees 103 li 115 «8 

. BL Cvids «8d 108 «0 183 «(0 
Miiecikanekses 108 «0 185 60 
rate sies 108 «(0 186 10 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 15, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. ... 
In Bankg. De- 

partment .. 


{ 
Govt. Debt 11,015, 10 
1340,617,792 | Other Govt. 
Securities 1388, 154.419 
59,630,041 | Other Secs. _ 824 16% 
Silver Coin... 59] 
Amt. of Fid 
Issue .... 1400,000,™ 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion at 
172s. 3d. per 
Oz. fine)... 247.5 


1400,247,833 1400.247.83 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


i 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 
3,561,485 | Other Secs 
15,463,739 | Discounts and 
——- —— Advances 
Securities 


Capital .... 
DUES eves cys 
Public Deps.*. 


5,915, 


16,719,32/ 
16,779,832 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers..... 218,604,820 


Other Accts.., 50,829,028 33,499, 154 
H+ Notes... . . 59,630,041 
269,433, 848 Gold & Silver 
Coin. .. ; 1,307,662 
302,812, 072 302,812,07 


* Including ee Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


' 


| 1945 1946 
— = 
| May | May | May | Ma 
16 } 8 j 1 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation. .... 1261 -6 1345 -0 13435-11340 4 
Notes in banking depart- 
ES Acs ouch ssc 0's we $8°7| 55-2 ] 96 
Government debt and 
”  @octpitios® .. 0.06.00. 1299 «3.1399 +1 1399 -2 1399-2 
Other securities. .... a 0-7 0-9 0°8 0-8 
a i. 0-2 0-2 0:2. 02 
Valued ats. per fine oz. | 168 172/83) 172/3) 172/3 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : | 
PND cc eo cdewab a ween 17-1 91 141 155 
EE 5 oo ke seve sneee 184-9) 238-9 226°0 2184 
Others. ..... peoasee bene 50-3 566 51:2 W's 
Total: Jo. .ccdeccvccccce | 252°2; 304-6; 291:3, 284°9 
Securities : 
Government. ...... ceoce | 203-9 222-3 214-7 208-4 
Discounts, etc. ....6.06- 13-0) 20-8; 17°38 167 
«MET ECER EEE EE TT 13-1, 23-1 18:3 16% 
SE, + coan «ba WeNN aeons 230-0 266-2 250 °8 241-9 
Banking dept. res.......+. 40 “0 56 ‘3 58 4 
° ° -_ 
“Pompertion © ..26...0900e 15-8} 18-4 200 2. 


° : eomamnnens debt is fil, 015, 100: capital £14,555, Oot 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,350 wiillion to 4} 400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£ thousands 


CE 





Week } Aggregate 
Ended | from Jaa. 1 t 
May May | May May 





11, 12, ll, 

94s | 1946 | ists 19H 

Working days :— 4 6 | a; lw 
ie 1077 | 2,764 ; 33,274 ai 
Bradford......... 1,700 2,041 | 35,743 579 
Re 557 | 692 | 15,095 oe 
_™ Cares 556 | 885. | 15,132 1178) 
Leeds <1. 22222272 $03 | 965 | 25,902 262% 
Leicester......... 586 | 1,035 | 16,984 20,87 
067 | 6,356 | 100,492 | 117,97 

969 | 66,529 | 79,772 

| 33,689 | 39,085 

| 9,401 | 11,526 

| 19,208 | 21,0% 

58 4,202 
ee 





ne 








He 


12 t 
old cert 
from 1 
Total res 
[otal cas 
Total US 
Total loa 
Total res 


FR. note 
Excess m 
Mr. bank 
wovt. de 
Total dey 
Total lial 
Reserve | 

BAN 


Monetary 
[reasury 


Money it 
Treasury 


CI 


vold . 
Brit. Gor 
sterling 


otes in 


vin, Ba 
Balances 

Banks 
Items in 
Money a 
Bills Di 
Treasury 
Investin 
Advance 
Liabiliti 
Bank P 


Invest 
Ratio o 


Capital 

Reserve 
Current, 
A { epta 
Notes i 








— 


— 
w 
~~ 


154 $19 
824 168 
5,91 


WON wy 


215, il 
719,33) 
one 

729,832 


499,154 
630,041 


507,662 


812,07 


ssioners 


449, at 
194, 94.505 


cate 
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He BLO 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 
7 US-F.R. Banks May | 
RESOURCES 10, | 9, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


mn ifs. on hand and due 
ean ay RSs 2. | 17,508 17, 346. 17, 346, 17,346 


“April | | May | May 
25, 2, 








sc tonne 18,426) 18,098) 18,096) 18,095 
” serves .. 
a on TESEIVES ... eee 241; 323, 328 304 
Total U.S. Govt. S€CS... ++ +05 20 ,720) 22, 304) 22,579) 22,732 
Total loans and S€CS... +++. 21,275) 22, 637) 22, ‘819 22,957 
Total TESOUFCES .. +++ eeeeee! 41, Asi 43,372) 43, 472 43,385 
LIABILITIES 
FR notes iD CHN.....eseees 22,722) 23,928) 23, 932 23,964 
Excess mr. bank res. .....4. 900, 870) 1,080, 900 
se. bank 106. GoD... sceacns 15,029, 15,457, 15,747 15,751 
‘ort, depogitS .....ssesases 447 38,463, 40,925 31,390 
Total deposits ...-.eesesees 16,939) 17,001) 17 »166) 17,227 
seal teblliies ....<osen'ced 41,437 43,372) 43,472| 43,385 
Reserve FatiO.....-eeeesens 46 5%: 44 2% 44 0% 43 9% 


BANK AND TRE ASURY 


| 
RESOURCES 


Mo etary gold stock.....++. 20, 352 20,247 20,251 20,248 

easury & bank currency. . .| 4, 132, 4, ne 4, 535, 4,534 
LIABILITIES 

Mk ey in circulation...... «| 26 312) 27, 877| 27,888 27,958 


reasury cash and de Pp. 


tose} 2,831, 2,645, 2,676, 2,580 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 

~) May | April | 

5 20, | 





April | May 
27 4 


} 


» ’ er 
ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
“ae... dvtsdhcesoepne i 2°65) 2-65; 2-65) 2-65 
Brit: Govt. $€CS.......s.c00¢ 29 04; 34°48, 34-48] 34-48 
Sterling balances. .......6.. 1:29, 0:96) 0-73} 0-86 
LIABILITIES } 
otesin circulation. ........ 33-08 38-29, 38-13) 38-27 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS~—Million Swiss goldFrs 


| ape. | Few b ehis Foe. 


ASSETS | 1944 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
SSO MOBS So icra cs cick | 118-2 120-2) 120- -2} 120-2 
BMG deli ate 18-2) 43-2) 13-7) 13-7 
NE PED 6s ines Se saens |; 6-9 11-4 O-1) O-1 
Commercial bills .........,, | 74 6; 70-2; 7 6 8-3 
TUNER, ose) a 3} 11-5} 3-8 3-8 
Time funds at interest...... 21:1} 2-71 2-7 2-8 
Sundry bills and invests. , 197 -3| 196-1, 303 1, 301-7 

i 
_ LIABILitres | 
Deposits: Annuity ........ 152-7, 152-7) 152-6; 152-7 
German ...... --| 76°3) 76: 3) 76-3, 76°3 
Central banks....) 7-6) 3 a = q 82 
eee 1-5) 3 , 0-4 33 
Gold 28 4 16-9 16: sy 146 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 


{ | 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 


| 23, | 8, | 15, | 22, 
ASSETS ; 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion. ...... |102 -94:120 51) 121 -58 122 -62 
Bills discounted. ........... ; 31°81, 52 +19} 52-19) 49-69 
| 93 -03,113 -08)112 -32 114 -68 


| 
“* 56-29, 64-25) 62 -88, 62-25 


Invest. and other securities, . 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. . 


Deposits: Government .....| 22-14) 24-24) 26-89 28-30 
Bankers . . 141 -85 189 -84 189 -48,186 -17 
Others .. ...| 5°58) 5-68 5-68) 6°33 


gy | 46 -0°./42 -5°% 142 


{ 


sae 0% 





821 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 


eee. Swiss pd 








| Apr. | a | | Ape Apr. Mpy 
30, 3 | , 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 1946 | 1946 ss 
a ae 4771 -3.4761 9.4759 -7.4755- *9'4764> 
Foreign exchange....) 102-3) 180-2) 174-4) 182-9} 178 « 
Discount S85. 6s asi | 323-6) 34-0) 34-9; 32:2 . 
Advances........... |} 15-2) 43-8) 39- 46 -4 , 
Securities... .. 6.6.5 63 " 61-8 61- 61-7 ° 
LIABILITIES 


es in circulation. .|3558 -0 3510 -6 3502 -5 3578 -7|3536 0 
sight liabs.. .. “laa -0|1330 -9,1304 ‘11339 2/1272 +8 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 


1 
| May Apt April | May 
| 3 8, 3; die 
ASSETS | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 2 
ges ee Rehan had xh «08's | 75,151, 129,817 129,817) 94,817 
vate discounts and | | 
GEPETOND ico aien eee | 32,314) 60,936) 61, 074) 65,074 
Advances to State :— 
WR a ion od He « 0+ » | 507,908 468,401 469,451 495,897 


(a) In occupation costs | 426, 000) 426, 000) 426,000; 426,000 
b) Treasury advances.| 27,400 17.759 19,000) 16,450 
c) Fixed advances*. | 54,508 24.451 24, = 447 


LIABILITIES 
FIONN. ck Cota.c-oatbocns + = | 587,809 617,970 616,102) 625,793 
Deposits total ......... 34,034) 51,526 53, 678 53,714 
(a) Govt, accounts ... 92) 769 732 127 
(6) Other accounts..... 33, | 50,757} 52, 946) 52,987 








~ * Including obligatloms of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,004 (1946), 9,446 (1945) 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 





000's omitted 


























re # ol Le al National West- - Williams | 
| Barclays | District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | | National 
APRIL, 1946 Bank Looe = | Bank Mills Bank | Bank Bank | Bank oa eet rs ue S| Agere- 
Ltd. | Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd, Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
} ; 
Date Sth {| 29th |; 24th |{ ATth | 23rd 24th 24th — 23rd 24th 25th 29th 
ae a Brae te : - ~ 1 Ls Le ees Bs eh eee eran 
ASSETS |... £ eo ee | uf é £ £ . f 
it, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank'‘of England | 104,130 4,254 | 19,318 6,641 | 90,504 | oben 220 537 65,161 69,528 9,634 509,203 
Halances with and Cheques in course of collection on other | | | | 
Banks in — Britain and Ireland.............-.... | 33,664 | 1,238 | 5,269 3,452 | alae 7,297 28,992 325 22,711 26,700 4,329 sy 
et RS ee oS ne eee | os own _ | : ons ove eve ese vee ose ° 
sal at Oh eaten os hese 41,396, 3,540| 9,938 | 10,350} 38,499 | 16,087 | 50,558 | 13,915| 39,378 | 41,674] 5301 | 270,636 
Bills Discounted ....ciscaswvckerdscece ‘ - — 1 501 ood 9,403 2,545 | 98,725 5,576 | 102,652 1,174 49,663 53,208 3,127 432,941 
Treasury Deposit Receipts..........cccccccsecerevecces | $23 53,000 7,000 | 264,500 59,000 | 323,000 1,000 | 189,000 | 199,500 23,000 | 1, 448,500 
WENGE. cnvaselth chad sets ate Sans on6ssccbbacects | oa 590 ie 310 | 61,502 22,139 | 236,635 68,541 | 269,347 28,552 | 132,689 | 172,464 29, 385 | 1,282,154 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs..........+00-e005 178,159 | 9,082 24,240 14,418 | 130,734 37,832 | 179,510 13,599 | 123,627 | 109,669 13, 476 834,346 
eee ustomers for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 19,362 | 1,281 | 4,514 4,135 | 3,608 | 9,819 | | 30,348 364 15,366 | 14,993 2,856 139,646 
Bank, PUCGUIES ABDOMEN. oc ceeds deccccosceewicccene | 7,894 | 405 | 1,248 695 | 6,838 | 2,800 | 8,452 414 6,585 | 4,847 869 41,047 
lnvestments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary Companies | 6,221 | wee ee er] » 192 | oe 2,514 | = 2,995 | 24,393 
|r enn Iicchiinrnnssnnnsiwslhiphplitlsiiieenscsdeclpacidbaisiati ee ee courage petl nap gS SS 
1,061,783 | 46,111 | 188,432 | 71,375 | 941,461 | 229,234 |1,112,871 | 65,880 | 646,694 | 695,576 | 91,977 | 5,151,394 
a —_—————' | —-— tetera anes Rr en nee eR eerSanceg ae 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other Accounts | 10-26, 9-93| 10:85] 10-17/ 10-31 10-55) 10-57} 10-60 | 10-50} 11-18} 10-47 
ities la ee ee ed |——— = 
| 
LIABILITIES i 
Caghial Pelt: Gat. ova beeen sok RAMs) Coe ee hs cone 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 1 F028 +183 {R83 $329 1,87 eae 
Renate PM oc. scot htatoheskabh chee ost Covagense . | 11,250 1,000} 2,976 850 | 11,000 ; 1 b \ 1,1 67,464 
( a, Deposit and other Accounts..........00+.s008 1,015,313 | 42,830 | 177,965 65,330 878,033 | 211,134 |1,052,205 61,646 661,924 86,146 | 4,864,896 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc...........000seeeeeeee } 19,362} 1,281; 4,514 4,135 36,608 | 9,819 50,348 364 14, 2,856 139,646 
Notes Th Cirotinting’. sce c cs ces kecaccesccseduovend ' . | . ee 10 | 21, lw 1,140 | 1,190 
j1061,785 | 46,111 | 188,432 | 72,375 | 941,461 | 229,234 i ,112,871 11g.6n1 | 65,880 | 646,694 | 695,576 | 91,977 i 5,151,394 











EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 











Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Mar. 20, 1946 





- mond aon Officia! sight selling rate 15-50 sucres per U.S. $ on Mar. 25, 1946. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* | Australia and N. 2, on Lond 2, 00 London Guatemala _— Sight Siting anew res U.S. $ plus commission > 1 per cent. to 
er » Mar 
Selling Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate tor payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 5 03} 
ene enn nr cordobes per U.S. $ (excluding 5 cent. tax). 
us| +N. Ei Salvado» Sight selling rate New York was 2°81 colones per $ on Mar. 19, 1946, 
ceo Venezuela* Sight selling rate New York 3-38 bolivares per U.S. $ ou Mar. 7, 1945. 
128 coe | “i5j | 125 | Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Feb. 20, 1946, 
oe * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries, 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
is fo eee Fat Changed From To Changed From [Io 
| 124 3 % 4, ¢ % 0 
—*_.——-£° | Amsterdam ,... = 28, ‘ai BOGEN occ cwees y 4, ‘38 4 
since April 7, all till: cm Australia will be at sea mail rates only. Bills will | Athens ........ April 10,’ 4 10 Montreal....... Feb. 8°44 2% 1 
be sent we ala aN ol San Be Coeceses Feb. i,' 4 COR Fcc es . an. 9, 46 3 2 
Au is, once a eee, ie ae ag Bee Ee a | Rea fae eS 
oo gv Durban, Mail ( ) ae b bon Sb oie . 
Bucharest...... i ia, 3 Rone seeress ay 31,°35 ... 
wae eg, 198 dope at na na Ba re Budapest... Oct 2 3 ee Mey i eS 
Calcutta....... Nov. 28,” : 3 | eee Co aian awe ae % oo : 
ait ii De er hie Chile veevevvens June 13, 364 St 3" Sei oe te Ss 2 i 
London tor s Tokio a 35+20 
‘or T.T, : Seat sania oo pes 
Rhodesia fe (ciaht) 5 j £10148 xX a er a Saat SS | Wellington....- juy 2,°41 2 
Sang fans or Epon sr £100 O atxing 4 . Dublin ........ Oct, %.°39 4 3 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 
by Bank of London and South America, are related to U.S, $, 


{he following rates, sssued 


*Pproaimate Sterling rates can be ca'culated from $-4 rate. 


ior banks and credit institutions, 
The rate for advances secured by Government securities maturing or callable beyond 
one year, and for discounts and advances secured bv eligble paper rema'ned at 


1 per cent. 





() For private persons and ‘firms. 


woth tiary-—nationa> ite aialacecacte, Wisder caieaationie 
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COMPANY RESULTS (May 1, 1946 to May 14, 1946) 10] 
i i i A iati i : Prices, 
| Net Available || ee i Preceding Year Vear 1% 
Year Total | Deprecia- | Profit eee ty: 1 to Ma 
Congeey | Ended Proit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || pip | Ord | | tees a AA Total aT ws 
Interest tion as - | Rate | : | 1 ot Net Ord High 
i | Div. Div. Reserves Carry | Profit | Prost D 
} j s ats | Forward - 004 , 10 
Te eis ke oe Oa ee oak aad i i SS wo; | 10 
| fof ee Be it rn £ £ Pa eMeoud '¢ % Oj a 
x Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. .... Mar. 31 602,834 és Dr. 2,870 | 1,124 | eee ap bt ake eee — 2,870 592,266 | 2,061 | Ni Wa e 
he Alexander, Fergusson & Co............ | Dec. 31 17,947 | 4,500 | 13,448 29,143 1,750 11,200 | 16t ions fe 498 15,281} 10/73) | rit 134 
x Ault & Wiborg Limited .............. Mar. 31} 121,853| 3,859) 54,033 87,819 3,995 | 21549, 18 20,000 |+ 8,489 jj 100,581 | 38.394 jot wy | 20 
ie Automatic Telephone & Electric....... Dec. 31 | 658,304 74,351 | 121,693 | 246,627 | 7,000 | 70,775 | 125 18,000 |4+ 25,918 505,240 | 97,771 | 19} us | 10 
e- Bairds & Scottish Steel Limited ....... | Dec. 31] 105,601 Pe | 103,242 187,731 | 31,500 j 55,440 | 6 ede + 16,302 92,535 90,135] ¢ Nit : 
: Rallito Hostery Mills......sverrserr.s 4 Dee. 314 90,474 -14,031 | 11,058 18,997 | = 5,479 | 5,569} 125 a a le 10} 114,477 | }9'133 | 124 | 
Beaten Mach Oe Mio oi acts soos oss | Dec. 31 | 24,572 » | 12,072; 13,469 | ee 8,250 | 15 4,000 |—  —s-178 27,115} = 10.629) 45 mM 
Bowes (John) & Partnefs.../.....5..5. | Dec. 31 | 202,380 39,533; 31,447 66,648 ne | 26,400) 6 5, + 47 | 248,230 | 24050! ¢ en : 
Bright (John) & Brothers........-.... | Mar. 31 | 381,780 20,000; 47,318} 89,019 7,219 9,928 2b “ + 3,171 382,037 | 22 389 | 2 ia | 
Britain Steamship Ca... J... 0,-0.2 000% Dec. 31} 160,961 42,000 | 40,630 | 98,268 » ase 33,750 | 125 He + 6,880 101,692 | 44.608 Lei . 
British & Colonial Furniture .......... | June 50 | = 166,845 | coe | 166,845 | 270,224; 23,108 = oe 150,000 |— 6,263 74,293 74,293 | Nil ody 101 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers’......... | Mar. 31 | 120,124) 43,269 40,355 | 99,496 | bne | 38,708 5 RS + 1,647 132,617 61,091 | gg Wei IE 
British Match Corporation .....-.+.... | April 30 | 683,945 | -. 349,576 | 499,425 | 15,160 297,773 | 9 wok + 36,643 688,766 | 347.249 | 8 Ih o 
Britigh Oxyge@ Co. ....--2-0cs005+00. | Dec. 31 | 1,588,747 | 471,432 | 520,587 | 607,461 | 55,524 | 371,492 | 20 100,000 |— 6,429 || 1,400,155 | 370.369! 46 ei a 
British Tobacco Co. (Australia)........ | Oct. 32} 960,135) ... | 955,116 | 1,008,875 | 111,188 | 843,474) 9 - f+ 454 |] "960,784 | 956,183 g we | 10 
Caren Fieeh Iron C0... 2.20055 sees | Sept. 30 | 154,192 65,000 | wr OUT 2. | aw ee ; + 407 157,939 | 175 | Ni 1S 101 
Cavendish Furniture Co.......+++-++-- | June 30 42,439 | oe | 21,405 | 24,073 | 20,000 | ow ie i+ 1,405 74,613 | 19,628) Nit Ag 103 
Cerebos Limited..........20+s++e008- Dec. 31 | 474,748 | 12,785 | _ 223,833 | 279,579 | __... 215,000 | .40 ih + 8,833 | 452,034 | 2011464) 49 16 108 
Canis 40 Be Bbins, tsies kus -saees ves Dec. 31 | 1,836,877 -» | 1,751,954 | 2,486,311 | 330,000 1,475,000} 10 “1 |— 53,046 |} 1,800,346 | 1,725,050 | gy Us 108 
Caled 26 Slee s occacs cee vas Mar. 31 76,069 ; 31,491 39,986 H dnt 25,905 20 5,000 |+ 586 70,502 | 28,235 | 15 I 103 
Continental Union Trust ......----++. Mar. 31 102,663 eo 40,944 86,281 | 15,750; 20,850/ 6) 3,564 [+ 730 | 99,740 | 39,530} rt 102 
Contin (Rita. <c4cs>-apaevte-+sses Dec. 31 80,665 as 64,151} 91,480 |) 7,483 | 27,939 | 10 is + 28,709 | 129,816 | 63:120| 4 Me) 9 
Coventry Gauge & Tool Co........66.. Aug. 31 | 170,077 | 34,558 47,407 | 175,285, Sw, =| 18,750! 15¢ a + 28,657 |} 137,470 27695 | 454 4 
Currys Linsltelh.....s%.-+0dsereccesas Jan. 26} 117,528] ~... 41,151 | 81,977 || 7,500! 28,875) 15 oe . |+ 4776] 126,449) 37:702| 45 = BA 
Dawson Brothers (London) ......--+.. Jan. 31 40,061) ... 31,451 | 67,282 || 12,000; 18,000, % aod + 1,451 30,760 | 27,150] 5 a) To be 
Ever Ready Trust Co.........++-+000 Mar. 31 35,206 2 | 33,218 | 47,470 | ai %,000 | 12 ee — 2,782 33,332 | 31,834) 10 Bends 24% 
Gardner (John), London......--.-.+.+ Sept. 30 | 154,789! 7,060 22,459 | 44,624 | 7,500 15,000 | 10 nag Ths 41} 115,696; 23.792) 49 aticated 
General Scottish Trust .......++-+se5+ Mar. 31 62,453 ae 20,071 29,739 9515 7,260 | 5 - [+ 3,296 62,127 | 20,084 | 54 fet viel) 
Gresham Trust Limited .........+s... Mar. 31 53,456 os 19,499 34,727 |}... 12,571 7 10,000 |— 3,072 42,356 | 17,690) 1 Prices 
G.R.A. & White City (Manchester)... Dec. 31 33,148] 33,148 43,391 || 7,843 15,578 | 40 9,000 |+ 727 |} 28,387 | 28.387 | 30 ver tah 
Harding, Tilton & Hartley......+-.s.- Dec. 31} 53,361, 3,958, 23,007 | 25,404 || 1,238 | 12,000 30 9,000 |+ 769); 35,264) 13.540) 3% ~~ 
Home & Colonial Stores .......-++0+e5 Jan. §| 470,538 37,437 | 262,549 | 404,474 | 77,416 | 119,756 | 9 a + 65,377 || 450,085 | 134.455) 3 High | Lo 
Horne Brothers Limited........--+-+-- j22- 31 138,258 | ca | 49,368 125,963 i 38,500 11,250; 2) oat nee 382 | 99. 367 | 51196 ms i 
Howard & Wyndham .......--++-000. “eb. 28 | 193,967 7,269 | 22,854 33,021 || 1,375 | 15,926 | 15 5,000 |+ — $53} 189,373} 15.422 | 45 4 99 
Imperial Chemical Industries. ...-..... Dec. 31 | 7,409,593 | 1,500,000 | 5,909,593 | 7,054,867 || 1,685,438 | 4,032,149} 8 ess |+ 192,006 || 6,972,988 | 5,800,343 8 | 99 
Industrial & General Trust ..........: | Mar. 31] 540,634 «. | 214317) 411270 | (41,343 | 140,875 | 15 100,000 |— 67,901 || 526,468 | (204.424 14 is | 13 
Facobs (fol ¥.),.....~.. 0 csesccccens Dec. 31} 168,845 52,165 | 53,556 119,479 ij 3,569 | 19,200 15 30,000 [+ 787 157,444 | 51,166 | 15 + | 104 
Jangga Batu Rubber Co.......++-.... Dec. 31 203 wae \Dr. 240 | 3,132 || one i ‘en laa - 240 192 ‘Dr. 114! Ni 
Kellner-Partington Paper Pulp........ Dec. 31 527,571 on | 242,765 160,707 | 150,000” a + 92,765 2,459 Dr. 3,815 | Nil om 
Laurence, Scott & Electromotors ...... Dec. 31 130,306 24,840 43,165 | 50,194 i 3,975 27,568 + 1,022 139,311 | 46,804 | 124 My | 100 
Lipton Limited. 2... .. 2. ceseide see nes Jan. 5 329,837 | 47,037 81,762 121,566 | date 49,500 + 32,262 | 427,742 | 61,438 8 13 9 
London & Holyrood Trust .-.-.+++..++ Mar. 31 | 142,335; ... 45,867 | 107,462 || 22,500 14,850 + 8517 |} 135,552 | 42,861| 4 a 
London & Provincial Trust ......-.... Mar. 31; 91,915! ... 27,417 | 102,236 | 7,875 =: 12,513 + 1,029 | 88,377 | 25,559) 6 0 | 100 
London & Thames Haven Oil Wharves.. | Dec, 31 365,484 10,000 138,554 | 417,066 | 20,000 | 42,900 + 75,654 437,475 157,403 | 8 | 
Lowrie (W. P.) & Go: .|....0siccedockss Mar. 31 204,575 2,459 86,023 152,698 | 9,450 | 75,950 + 623 || 199,088 | 78.357 20 % 91 
Malavan Para Rubber.........-+-.... Dec. 31 365 shy Dr. 2,003 | 985 | ne | tes + 997 534 |Dr. 2.800 | Nil a 67, 
Maypolé Dairy Co... ......60s+++eeeee Jan. 5 | 290,347 14,068 | 98,901 | 399,419 || 53,750 | 35,612 — 461 )) 289078, 95112) 3 % 40 
Meadow Dairy Co... .....bsscscecccce Jan. 5 193,764 12,095 73,633 | 155,827 i 62,874 | ae + 10,759 212,335 68,157 | Nil % «63 
Montevideo Gas & Dry Dock.......... Dec. 31} 84085) ... 40,036 | 105,405 |) ae 27,000 + 3,036 | 60,087 33,163 | 4 ro 
Nagolle (Ceylon) Rubber & Tea ....... Dec, 31 16,967 ose | 6,965 | 8,575 | ote 6,943 22 | 9,074 | 4,204) 3 Tbh ‘a 
New Crocodile River (Selangor) Rubber | Dec. 31 1,052 ‘ Dr. 996 See hee. Loe to. — (996 | 1,125 |Dr. 836 | Nil a) 
North British Rubber... .....-00-.00. Dee. 31 160,754 62,746 | 127,315 |) 11,250 | 30,000 — 3,504 163,797 61,016 6 1 65] 
Olds Discount Co. .. 2... se ecceceien Dec. 31 | 69,160 | 28,223 | 36,999 i 3,500 | 10,100 + 8,373 | 64,759 19,612 | 12} y 
Pataling Royalties Limited ......-.... Dec. 31 429 3,476 | 4,549 |] bis ' 4,500 — 1,024) 445 40, 4 ——— 
Pressed Steel Co; . =. . 6. sie cceccesess Dec. 31 | 586,637 | wt 172,515 | 651,948 |} 14,700 | 121,185 + 36,630 || 739,045 195,005 | 27} Vear 1946 
Provincial Newspapers ......+-0++.0.. Dec. 31 | 318,477 14,174 76,018 | 160,938 | 52,500 16,500 — 2,892 311,246 86,808 3 to May 
Quaglino’s Limited .......6----esceee Dec. 31 57,4835 jee 32,242 | 33,097 i ee 23,250 + 173 38,628 | 23,336 | 10 & | Los 
Range Boilers Limited ............... Dec. 31 14,374 | Saw 13,774 | 16,587 |! 1,800 | 7,525 + 449 13,236 | 12,486 | 20 | Lo 
Red & White United Transport ....... Dee. 31 464,106 © ‘ie 83,974 | 296,663 i 9,954 | 28,608 + 45,412 146,187 | 66,532; ll 
Robey & Go... 2 So. a sae ee cess Dec. 31 69,554 11,721 24,676 | 48,835 | 3,017 15,622 | — 3,963 88,263 | 28,950; 10 Mt 3 
Rolls Razor Limited ..........s+-.... Dec. 31 86,756 11,903 38,553 | 39,606 | 7,875 24,750 | + 74,798 | 31,418 | 80 mat 
Rose (i.) & COE is 2. oe Hebden eT Dec. 31 228,221 | 8,027 28,895 | 42,998 || 5,512 12,870 | _ 197,014 27,752 | 625 mH 50} 
Rubber & Tropical Trust ........-.... Mar. 31 04001 ss 3,364 | 7,086 || a 2,750 + 6,050 2,989} 5 Puy $21 
Scottish Mortgage & Trust Co. ........ Mar. 31 260,670 | . 93,795 | 116,960 Hj 21,629 49,070 = 904 250,231 90,148} A 
Second Securities Trust of Scotland..., | Mar. 31 42,742 9,149 27,295 | 7,875 1,100 + 41,780 | 9,403 | Nil 
Shaw (John) & Sons, Wolverhampton... | June 30 $6390 | si. 20,155 35,905 | “ 8,375 + 30,551; 15,392} Th | 8 
Shipstone (James) & Soms ............ Dec. 31 192,950 he 192,950 | 311,030 | 23,842 143,724 + 192,836 192,836 | 20 a 263 
Skefco Ball Bearing Co. ......:....... Dec. 31/ 133,091)... 130,917 276,640 | £ 126,667 ~ 182,794 | 170,594) lt ‘ 53 
Smithfield Animal Products........... Dec. 31 | _ 28,259 | 1,632 | 13,374 19,428 |) ai 5,596 | + 17,402 6,444 | 10 B55 
South Durham Steel & Iron........... Sept. 30 380,340 | 100,000; 62,790 187,091 18,000 44,445 | + 409, 854 | 65,564 |B} & 2 xt 244 
Sphere Investment Trust ............. Mar. 31 69,752 | sk 49,781 | 123,023 | 18,900 16,500 | + 63,033 43,415 5 1 
zy 2 ey Stephens (Henry C) .........06--.8 084 Dec. 31 76,461 | ie 32,146 | 46,277 | 7,175 17,875 | ais | 73,694 | 51,243 | 5 s: 
ey’ Stock Conversion & Investment Trust., | Feb. 28 12,808 es 3,974 |Dr. 7,052 ows cod t. 8,536 424 Ni : 86 
EPR, Terry (Joseph) & Sons ............... Dec. 31} 186,223) 1177 | 109,743 | 162,459) 45,463 | 53,185 + 218,847 | 118,144) 25 ae 64 
“3 @ Totalisators Limited 7.2 2...00. 00% Dec. 31 | 136,562 | 18 19,845 | 23,356 |} ~——:17,157 | 2,919 ~ 66,839 34,229 | 89h be i 
yk Travers ( Joseph) ES ere Jan. 26 60,720 | 3,959 41,124 j 94,821 i 6,250 j 30,000 j + 60,051 | 38,438 15 " | 
He United Newspapers ...............00. Dec. 31 41,230 ap 19,476 20,049 | 13,781 | 5,307 i 43,618 19,439 | ab wns 14) 
; U.S. & S. American Investment Trust.. | April 4] 129,658 oa 45,749 | 107,441 | = 13,281 26,938 + 122,754 | 42,862) 9 n | & 
Velicth: FOUN inns sees: s ap cpeaeors Dec. 31 322,078 oe 26,196 647 | 2,625 | 23,240 + 327,072 | 26,014 | 5 a 94 
Waiker (John) & Sons.........2...00. Mar. 31 | 988,017 tite 495,023 | 630,869 54,469) 342,169 see 1,019,752 | 439,737 | 45 7 | 91/ 
Wallis (Thomas) & Co. ..........00005 Jan. 31 | 37,343 840} 15,261 | 36,656 | 12,3758 i + 29,510 7,968 | Nil g3| 4 
Warner Estate Limitéd .............. Mar. 31 199,808 ons 42,327 50,007 | 18,750 21,125 + 196,455 | 50,794 | 6} q | = 
Wests & Moultons ............0..00.5 Jan. 3 34,731 1,180 13,851 27,024 |... | 8,999 + 32,002 | 12,753) 15 ss! Y 
| ee 
Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. {I | ily A. 
May 1, 1946, to May 14, 1946......... 83 26,127 2,698 14,270 20,685 || 83,250 9,580 24,751 13,296 | | ry 
January 1, 1946, to May 14, 1946..... ‘ 670 162,400 9,673 67,593 110,684 i 13,606 42,606 155,813 60,371 —o 24 203 
sited —————— 3 63/ 
f (mn) Five years’ dividend to March 31, 1945. (#) Dividends on 6% Cum. Pref. Shares for 2} years end Jan. 31, 1943, on Preference Shares. "9 90/ 
3 8 
4 8 
: ‘4 
(Continued from page 819) NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES s 1s 
United States. $ to { (4-863) 4-02}-024; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to’! May | May My 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers, 443-455" Switzerland. Francs to { (25 -22}) 17 -34-46. New York — — “7 ae -~ a |e Soy 
y Paris. Francs 479 -70-480 -30. =, Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16 -85-95. on 4 ‘ 3 ‘> 194 ae) 
‘ Norway. 19-95-20 -05k. Moliand. Fis. 10-68-70. Duteh West indies, Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. St 
Belgium. Francs 176}-j. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. 201-202 k. Portugal. SY 
f Escudos (110) 99-80-100 -20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30. Pamama. Dols, $4-02-04: mai. es 
- transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 82°845 cr. (buying). Urugway. Pesos 7-209 (buying). & 183/ 
' Argentina. 1-56 pesos. Manila. 8-10-15 pes, 
Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Kaly, 71-25 lire. 
Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on May 15, 1946 :— 
i Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-§. ‘dia. Rupee (18d per rupee) 179-1844. Pert of 
tb Rangees. 18d. tram. Ri. 128-150. Chima (National Dollar) 6,800. Hong Kong. Aa Sak. 
‘Fs Singapore. 2/4-2/4}. Mexiee. Pesto 4) 19-49. Gotommia, (Pesos to {) 06. 0 +844 
at a Specta’ Accounts are in torce ior Chile. Pern Bolivia and Patagday for ‘which no rate aa eas 
¢ 9 exchange & eucted m fondo. ’ Basic 
x 
te 
































































































































































CES AND YIELDS 



































Price, | _ Net Gross | Prices i i i price, | Price, | Yield 
May | Yield® | Yieki* | Year 1946 | Last two : » May ay. a 
15, pan | May 15, latte May tt Dividends Name ot Security | 1 14, is, 
area 8 i ae | “igh | Low ay) Te) 1946 | 1946 1946 
attay | aan fs 4 5 s. d. | | y cencienpeegene— ee Se 
i 1945- | . jon OF | Lo. | $2 oom Coal and Steel | s. d. 
i Ye AS 100} “1019 0} 63 | 51/6 \ 4 | » | Babcock & Witeox Ord f1..| 62/5 | 63 ‘i f 1s 3 
Je, SAG 102} ce A eS 3 || 52/9 | 43/6 - 164 5 Bolsover Colliery Orv i...) SF | so/- 1713 9 
y 4 1948-55... yong (0 6 1) t 15 9 || 29/6 | 25/-, | ¢3ha} 1696 | Brown (Joh) Ord. 10/- ; --| m/- | 28/6 \3 oe ot 
i} Le 1024 | 0 11 1h) 116 2\ Bf | 9/94) #4 8h bfcomme Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-|, w- | 1335 |4%8 6 
ih 1 100g | 0 14 10) Lil 7 | 25/9 | 22/208) 3a} 5 b }Colvilles Ord. Stile. £3 «75 --- | g3o | 247 16 3 3 
we % i 103 (04 4/1 11 6 || 9 | ; mo 5 a cory ¢Wm.) Ord. ak. 2...4 S| w- |4 3 9 
3 9, 1952-54. | 103% | 0 16 9| 119 9 | 28/14 | 22/6. & ¢) 8 ¢ Dorman Long Ord. § 4 ole 25/6 | 2/3 }& } 9 
5 28% 1992-57-- - 1Osgxd) O17 2) 2 } 2 |\ aafioy! 41/- | 7? Sa \Guest Keen &e. Ord. Stk fit 47/9 i} 43/3 48 1 9 
my | War Bo ¥, 1954-56 103q ,018 9) 2 1 71\\ Ae | 24/6 i Teal 1236 Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- af «2/3 mi- \? & 9 
my | 02h | Nat. Def. 37% 1954-58. . oo} | 017102 9 9 | 26/3. | 21/%% | 6cl 7 ¢ Harland, & W. Ord. Stk. ¢ 1.|, 25/- %/- }S 7 6 
Wie 102 War Loan 1955-59. 106; | 0 19 9i2 6 1) 23/1k | 20/- i 55 b | Ba Powell Dufirya Ord. Stk. £1 ne | 23 700 
iti a savings Bds 3%, 1955-65 105 | 1 6 10 27) /- | 2/- ire 42h Staveley C Stk. {}- 416 | 456 }3 3 6+ 
we | Fundt 956-61 wou |) 4 9) 27 4) 58/3 | 50/3 || 12 c| 12h c Stewarts an ds Def. £1, 52/9 | 533 \|413 9 
wa 1014 Funding 30/, 1959-69. .-- |, 1054 | 1 .4 0 | 2 10 5 60/6 | 63/9 | 4 a) 10 4 Swan, Hunter Stk. £1-- 58/- |} 6O/- 433 3 
Wt uae | F ding 4°% 90...- 118 oi16 9\2 9 7 \\ 12/- { 9/6 | wect 12ke Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8 10/3 | 1i/- 71h 6 
ee Ole savings Bds. 3% 3960-70 | yosg | 1 4 9} 2 Li 4 |, 25/208) 20/104'| cl 2 United Stee! Ord. Stk. f...|| 3/9 | 29 \|6 9 0 
w | 100 vings ., 1964-67. . - yo |1 7 6 }310 0) 24/103| 18/14 | 4a; 6 h Vickers Ord. Stk. 1O/- .---- ft 24/- ' 26 (4 1 9 
Ww | ise | Victory Bonds 4° 119, | 1 0 1\222 3] | } i 
101 Savings Bds. 3 715 106 | 1 5 101212 4) 15/3 | 12/% |) Nite Nit c | Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. fn 4/6 15’- 
303 «|, War Loan 5} yooixd, 0 18 1 28 4} 27/3 | 24/- \ 5 ¢ 5 c# Bradford Dyers Ord. stk. £1), 2U/- | 21 /- 
j09} Consols 4% ine (016 0|210 4| %/- \ ae) % aw ws British Celanese Ord. 10/-. - ye | 34, 
1064 || Conv. a% ny ji 1 g§\21 7 62/9 | 51/6 i a| 6} b Coats, j. & P. Ord. Stk. £1.- 57/6 | 
103} |, Treas. Stk. 3 oe, |1 6 1,222 4 || 51/104) 52/6 | “al 3 b hCourtautds Ord. Stk. fi...-, 4/8 | 
|) Redemption nu }|1 5 8) 2 10 11 | 37/6 | B/P I 24 b| 24 4 \Engiish S. Cotton Ord. -.-, Si Oh 3 
\\ Local 100 | 1 22 ¢}219 8 26j- | 23/4 | “ % ¢ ||Fine Cotto: Spns. f1..{; 24/6 | 
it , Consols 24% - om 12 8 3'2 nt 6| eH ws f . ot : a Hoyle (Joshua) Oe C : \ 
: id Juty 1, 946. , 1946. Conversion into Sav ngs. i . cee. : a a * 
expires -_ or . To redemnpiiee. a ete gaj- | 89%/- 2 c} Ihe — ‘& Baldwins Ord. £1 98,'3 | 
10 = < T=U' i 
9 r 35 194 — ate. Undated m1/6 56/- 10 ck 10 - }AssO-- Ord. Stk. fi...) 67/6 | 
5h , s. (oe 49/6 | &/- nr er tua »B. Ins. & Catlenders Ord. gr, 48/9 | 
Th Price, | Yield, || 38/- 29/04 Thay 15 6 y Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/—; 33/6 | 
x) ay | 68/9 | 52/6 1 10 ct 10 ¢ En-ish Electric Ord. Sth. £5) 66 /- 
¥) \\06/- | 92/9 f yc} 1b? Generat Electric Ord. Stk. £ 101/3 
3 \ } | | Gas and Electrici \ 
2 Be 44/14 31/6 Hl 34 7 » \\County of London Stk. 1..\} 42/- | 
BBR, oy | naoy | 200 idemerreiona sie, 1962-65. | 25/6 | 3b) 2 oe Light & Ord. Stk. £1..\) 27/- 
; 20/41 | ae 6 Gas Light & Coke Stk th75 22/3 | 
6 Be ans, | ane ea, Sica aye 198e89-- | 2a 44 b North-East Electric Stk. Q-\ 30/- 
15 } 34} 6 > Power Ord. Sts. ft.|| 36/- 
Nil 
Nil 4o/- | 4/6 } 2 cl 2% ¢ ustin "A’ Ord. Stk. 5/- | 38/ 
i TB mh | tose | 2008 Pe re, 1963-6. 3/6 | 26/3. | The 7 ¢ \BS.A. Ord. Stk. £2 eed + 39/6 
8 ies | 13/8) 6 b| 4 « "Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.\; 16/3 
se Sh tk | 9 CR es ae aaj- | 35/- || 10 | 10 ¢ De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1..|, 42/6 
BBS Bh | alta, [erpeat eens | 46(3 | 39/6 || 6 ¢} ¢ |\Ferd Motor Stk. f1..--) Sf- 
“ | 24/3 16/24 |, 15,4) 114 6 | Hawker Siddeley Ord. 5/--+\, 23/6 
| 20 % | 80/- || a| b | Lucas ( banal 88/9 
Nil 45/103| 41/9 || +10 @! » | Morris Motors 5/- Ord. Stk.| 44/9 
| 3 "| 9/9 | @ ce} ¢ Roll--Royce Ord. Stk. (..." 110/- 
Nil | | } \\ 
31/3 | 25/1044 apa} 7 b (Canard Ord. See SOs ccc: + 3Op- 
| Db |) SR | GO lichimese 5% 2915. «= 537°") 50/9 | 3/3 | 2 a} 6 ® libider D. Lines Hiigs. Ord. y) 46/6 
|| Nil Pst Se | ms | & e) § ¢ }Furmess, Withy Ord. Stk. £2) 
Le 7 / | \ 8 6b 2 a\P &O. Def. Stk. hice sees: i 
2 | 1h a] 31/6 | 24/3 |) 6 6, 6& eV Stk. £1) 
»| # 33/- | mo |) >* 5 ¢ Umon \ 
5\ 2 Year 1946 el | | and Rubber 
8, 3 lto May 14 May, 24/103; 20/- } 2 c| Nil ¢ Angto-Dutch of ava £1. .++|) 
6 | 10 a 14, i | 31/6 || 24) 7 \ joka (Assam) ea ce aoa 
6 | 2 h | low | | rote | 3/40) | © 6) N ¢ | Loudon Asiatic Rbr. 2/----) 
32) i La A pad | 29/6 | a3jhb , Nwe} BBS Liber itma Trost (2. --| 
50 | 10 4 8 | Nil | Na | 9 | W- | Nile Ait ¢ | United Sua Beton £---+--) 
18 | 80 | 8g | Nilc| Na | Ni \ | | oO \ 
52 62h mn | mb | 2el § eh is 7 2 07/6 | 91/9 | 6 a |, ani. || 100 
ya} 5 im sug | 2e@) 3% 1510 6 31/6 | 28/- | $a | TH id / i 
148 | il a | 2a| 36 2 2 8 80/-, | o/b } yo b| 294 Burmab Ot! Ord. Stk. cies 
403 | Nil iM | mMa\| me 4 6 2 SU | \ 12h >| $24 @ Shell Transport a 
392 | it " mt i a 2d) is 16 9 105/78 | o/s |) 5 4 py p ("irimidad Leaseholds £}--- -- 1603/9 
$36 : S| @ @ NLM. Ord. Stock 35 cae" 13 18 4 || i | Miscellaneous ; 
it a|s | 26 2 b ve 14 |) 20/9 | He 1246 ape |Assoc- Britis: Pleture 9f°--| 24/9 
| 0 a % | hea 146 mits 68/- | §3/9 10 ¢| 10 ® (Assoc. P. Cement Ord- £ eoelt 95/ 
564 (Bh & 1 BEE) 2 e|lSouthern ot et Oed. Sti 22 |9 110 96/3 | T6/- || a, 1245) er (John) Ord. £1. ..-+- | 59/3 
n | %e 246 1% (6 5 g 60/9 | 55/- || 30 ¢| S2bC Boots Pure ru Ord. 5/--+|| 3g, 
i as | s/- | 2 a| 6 ; British Aluminium Stk. £1. 2 
86/6 | the yo b |\Atexanders £2, £1 pa----*: ej \315 3S 113/9 || lee! +133 ¢ |\Beit-Amer. T Stic. £1), +36! 
ot | «\ “5 b (Bank of Australasel (>:-" a 49 3 99/44 | 82/9 | $a) 2 ¢ British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £2) 
i € 2| 6 ¢|\Bank of Montres 7 (20. peg 2 on 107% | aet 4 » Cable & Wir. Bde, Sti---- ~~) 
i 6c 6 27 i zil Oh 175/~ 3157/6 125 4 | 224 & | Carreras A Ord. £1 kigeeeee 4 
14/3 ta\ 1 sie {3 8 ©| Le @ ¢\ We De La Rue (f Ord. £2 
f 34 6z/- i} 19 8) 60/6 | 51/- & ¢| = ¢ Dunlop Babess et 2} 
a | Bpa| Dba \Chartered Of PT pd. =. 10g | 2 8 9 36/3 | 30/at 8 sk & c \\iec. us. Lad SO Oe. 
Pers a. \ 335, 3 || Be \gye y ff 7 ¢ |Gaumont, Bri Ord. 10/-.\) 
i jer | ND | 51/9 | /- | =e Ji4 b |Gestetmer Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-) 
/ c\ NG biiLloyds *A* £5, EI paid. °°” é5/- |313 9 110/- {02/6 || 284) b Harrisons & Cros: Oe: vee 
“| ‘pb Martins Bank 4) +o aia @/- |3 7 e) 10/3 | Sf | ae, 9 ¢ | Hemme Colonial Ord. 4/-. - 
3: g/-) Bal 8? 9/6 |3 7 9 as/s | 3- || 3.8! 5 b (imperial Chemical OF. 1. - 
R) 6 5a\ 58 m 13 8 9\| sa | Te | tits ¢10 b | Imperial Tobacco Ord. ee 
ay 73/ ha P ilNat, Prov. £5, 1 paid 90/6 | 314 9 || 3528 | $45 gt 60¢ $1 606 Internationa! Nicket BB: 
it 411 ae oe. 512 | 3 6 5 | $5/- | 48/ ) Se} 5 ¢ | Lever & Unilever ‘ ie 
Hi mi 2o) bs a% | 219 9 s6/, | See | 10 ¢| 1 5 Mineas a. fh. -++ “lf 
iS) 63/- 5 a| 8 b (Union Discount £5 wea ** | n/- \216 3 ae | W/- | 25 b) 15 @) & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-- 5 
98 M6) Da 9 b 96 6 314 6 103/9 | 95/- | 323 5! 5 «4 Metal Box Ord. Stk. £h...-- i 
3 | ae | eae] | sy | wi ote ‘Odeon Heat as 
| 40 @ 323 | 235 3) [Ty | @i-, \\ e| ¢ | Odeon: res Ord. 5/--- +4} 
tt 1 | 4/60 25 aes sobal 3 40 41/6 | 35/Th | me 124 b | Pinchin_ Johnson Ord. 10/--) 
ff 1p | 15 a| 22% ne | 3 3 61 ay | we) We Tate & Lyle Ord. Sth. 62- H 
e's % a| 16 3152/6 | 210 9 43/44 | 3-8 S| 15 ¢ Triplex Safety Gi-ss 10/—. - i 
a 3) 213 6 129/44 (11/3 yee IO @ ‘Tube Investments £h. «|| 
w . or Bet a 2 Of 90/9 | Ws | a; Sj b (Turner & Newall Ord. £1. --|) 
% «Ca a36 9. 6/4 go || =the (R)1TpS United {8.--) 
194x / ¥> |i lear H 
* : 4% «m2 0 oy, 46/- 40/9 | 4c6\.& ¢ Wall Paper Deid. {h. weeees H 
Oy eg aeRE 13 \g10 0 | 93/9 80/14 || wa h Woolworth Ord. S/----*° | 
Ly 14 6 | Mines | 
aegis | ¢8/9 | 60/- ama 246 ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-.' 
s 1 ere 97/6 | 79/08 | Tahc| 2b ¢ Cons. Gide, of S. Africa £1. «| 
134 50 278 | 2 || as so > De Beers (Det) £24 cue aben 
18 © || 35/7 |} a \ 32a} Rd |Randfontess : 
7 0 9% : 15 b| 15 @ \Rhokane Corp. jm 
Q || 16/ 13/ Nil ¢ Nil ¢ (Roam Antelope Cpr. 9/—- =" 
5 45 a 4% b | Sub Nigel Ord. 0/- maged 
| 148) if 2/6a\ a {Union | 12/6 fy. pa. --+-- 
Nil. | Ni W. Witwatersrand 2/6. ---) 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Arritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Dethi Eliya Nakura ELA. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Intebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ; 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. s.» oe. «. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... eee £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL vee een £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ere eee . eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranveed ©. the Branches an. Agencie: 
Australian Governmen.. ‘hroughow Australia 
Penking and Exchange Business oj. ever. uescription transacted. Banker 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Govcrnumen 
of the State of Queensland. the Government of the State of South Australia 
the Government of the State of Western Australia. the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 
are open at 3,948 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 


















As at 30th June, 1945—Genera!l Bank Balances ams we £4.451,095,525 
savings Bank Balances ina op 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department ers oo 195,097,356 
Rural Credits rtment .., wish 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department ... ons 1,752,835 


24,311,911 
£A.1,042, 325,592 
A. H. LEWIS. Mana.er. 
E.C.2. ; 
HOUSE, STRAND. W.C 





Other Items... eos coe 


tLencen Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, 
Also at AUSTRALIA 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS €15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - -  - - £92 ,000,000 
CLAIMS PAIO EXCEED - + -  £€173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts) 








yon SALES Statistical Assistant (Female) required by Market 
e Research Department of well-known Confectionery Manufacturers. 
Permanent position for 
tage.—Please write, giving fullest details, Box 212, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2. 


and accurate worker. Typing an advan- 


PS tSHIASEIee. with good Army vocational experience, required by 
_ industrial concern in London. Must have had wide experience in 
this science -before 1989. -Unusual pr offered for first-class man 
not afraid of organisation and hard work.—Write in confidence to Box 
205, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





(See Secretary and Director, University graduate, very wide 
experience accounting, costing, secretarial, legal, administration, 
staff control with important industrial company, desires executive 
pcsition carrying real responsibility with first-class organisation.— 
Box 218, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C.2. 





)}UROPEAN General Manager of large American Corporation con- 
trelling important group of. British companies operating in phar- 


* maceutical, toilet, cosmetic and household en power’ an executive 


assistant. Duties include responsibility for efficiency of accounting, 
administrativ: and budgetary control systems dnd reorganisation of 
office ‘and factory routine consequent- ae ae plans. — Will 
be ‘required to see that all decisions of 1 Manager are promptly 
exetted. Essential that candidates have highly responsible adminis- 
trative experience in industry and first-class accountancy hackground. 
Salary to commence £1,500 upwards, according experience. Age limits 
$5/42.-. First class health, British rationality.—Apply’ Box 2l4a, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





Tt NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH is offering TWO SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
of 1 year’s tenure for the purpese of advanced research, primarily 
in the fields of economics and social economics, but not excluding 
other social subjects especially those which are closely connected with 
economic problems. Candidates for the Fellowships must be RECOM- 
MENDED by Professors, Directors or Heads of University Departments 
Heads of Colleges and University research institutions in the United 
Kingdom. The Fellowships may be full-time or part-time, the normal 
full-time stipend being £600. per annum. ‘The Fellowships are o to 
men and women and there are no a gem restrictions; candidates 
must be normally resident in the United ngdom. Applications on 
behalf of recommended candidates must be received on*or befcre June 
1, 1946. Full information may be ottained from The Secretary, The 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 53, Romney Street, 
Westminster, §.W.1. 








Cae Accountant required by Issuing House for investiga- 


tions. Up-to-date knowledge of scupery pf and taxation ental 
Interesting aad pro ve post. Seas full details of history, quali- 
fications, salary, references, to Box 215, The Economist, Brettenham 
House, Laneaster Place, London, ‘W.C.2. ll 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEemMENTs Press 
at Brettenham 





Lr ?- Portugal St., Kingsway, London, WwW: , oY - 
House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, WC.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Faricy, arr Wrvedway, New Yorks <n eaaueday, May 18, 1946 
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THE HONGKONG “AND ‘SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ~ $20,000,005 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . - . . £7,1 25.000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PSEMBERS ~ ~ $20,000 005 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.c.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
’ BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDI4 ayp 
THE FAR EAST, Etc. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAIL BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9. Graeechurech Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in Eneiand ane 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporstion. 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases, eT 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,00 
RESERVE FUND - -  - __-_£3,000,000 















































































London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 






LoxPon PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD.—Applications are is 
vited for the post of COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING OFFICER tt 
take charge of the Commercial: Advertising Cepartment, which is cor 





cerned with the letting of advertising space On a large scale. Applica Press! 
tions will be considered only from persons who have had wide commer- Work 
cial experience and ‘who have demonstrated that they are capable o , 
holding a responsible administrative post. Fxperience in the manage Grain 
ment of advertising business ‘is an essential. Applications from member th 
of the Board's staff will be~considered:: The calary for the post is at the 
£2,500 p.a. The successful candidate will be required to pass a medical Univ 
examination. Membership of the Board’s contributory superannuation fow4 
fund is compulsory. ; or 
Applications, giving Sei oetiouhias of education, business experience, Socia 
professional or other qual tions, and present remuneration. should be ay 
sent not later than 8th June, 1946, to the Chief Staff and Welfare Officer Silkir 
f ae), London Passenger Transport Board, 55 Broadway, London, for tl 


] ONDON PASSENGER TRANSPORT BOARD.—Applications are in- 

4 vited for the post of PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER. Applicants, N 
who must not exceed 45 years of age, must have had wide experience of New 
public relations work and have demonstrated their ability to holds port. 


responsible administrative post. Applications from members of the 
Board's staff will be considered. The commencing salary is £1,500 pa 
The successful candidate will be required to pass a medica! examination 


Membership of the Board's contributory superannuation fund # AN 

compulsory. : 7 the 
Applications, giving full particulars of education, business experience, 

professional or other qualifications, and present remuneration. should & Ratic 


sent not later than 8th June, 1946, to the ef Staff and Welfare Office 
(ER/E.236), London Passenger Transport Board, London, S.W.1__ 


N ANUFACTURING CHEMISTS with international organisation hart 

vacancy for senior Executive to be principal assistant to Direct 
in management of medical representatives and propaganda. Must be 
gees administrator and able to retieve his Director of all administrative 

uties. Previous experience and a good knowledge of pharmacy a 
medical profession essential. Four-figure salary for suitable candidate> 
Reply. stating peesons experience and _ qualifications, to Box a 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.+ 


ee ———l HE 
TATISTICIAN required for Head Office in London of large group 


Engineerihg Companies. Industrial experience desirable.  Salat¥ the 
according to .experience.—Reply arr £21, The Economist, Brettenhat tnd. § 
House, Lancaster Place, London, WC.2. 


$e 


UssiOn: 
hature ¢ 


ycoxomic and Social Research Organisation invites applications for 
A ntral 


the post of Director. Sala £1,200 according to experielct 
plicants should state qualifications ahd name at least two as. 
with personal experience of their work to whom reference can be mace 


—Applications should be addressed to The Acting Secretary, PEP MMR i. 

16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, §.W.1. Feel lier 

GALES Statistical Assistant. (female) required by Market Researtt " 
Department of well-known..confectionery manufacturets. Gecisive 


United 


manent position for good and accurate werker. Typing «" een 
Please write giving fullest. details, 223, The Economist, Pre 





ham House, Lancaster Place. ‘W.C.2. oH — la re 

GPECIALIST in an advisory. capacity for all sales promotion im Va Hiling me 
branches of Industry,. Home and Export. Alliance 0! Pretime : 

basis with firm or firms of repute will be entertained. A life 8 an 


ever 
secure contacts is available,. gained by private eppreach only. ® 
through ‘ high-pressure" methods, It is essential that @”) ay 
cistion_formed must be of the highest integrity and 1 sound propos doa, 
peter The Economist, Brettenham: House, Lancaster Place. 


Russia 


suspen 
on the 


— 








ADBURY BROTHERS, LIMITED, have a vacancy for Wm cTatic, 
graduate in Economics, ' 23-35, with business or Gov { age refer 

Department rience and for ' statisties.—Particulars © a 

education, q ineattons and: experience, to “GOA,” Cadbury Regotig 


Limited, Bournville, by May Sist. 


Newspaper. L? 


did an 








